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ABSTBacT 

A five--year# four^irave, longltuainal study of 2,788 
youth frofli seven public and parochial, urban and suburban school 
0ysteniB in the southern tier of New York provided data, through 
^i:tvey questionnaires, for a coffiparative analysis of studenta 
eaterlag two^-year and four^^year Gollegea, and students who terminated 
their formal education Mith a high school diploma* With a remarkable 
degree of consistency, two-year college entrants ranked more or leas 
in tie middle of a continuufli bounded, on the upper end, by £our**year 
(College entrants, and, on the lower end, by those who only graduated 
from high school- Compared to the students entering the four^year 
college # two-year college entrants were of lower socioeconosaic 
otigin, lesser scholastic ability, and reported less 

peer/parental/high school influence to continue their education; were 
leas likely during high school to have been in the 
eollego-^prepatatory curriculuni, to have participated in 
extra-^ourricular activities, to have had high academic motivation, 
positive attitudes toward education ^ a superior record of academic 
ptrf oriaanca ; were less positive about tbenselves as human beingsi and 
were somewhat more critical about selected aspects of the social, 
economic^ and political system while, at the same time, were less 
ittvolv^d or sympathetic toward those seeking systemic changes, 
(JDS) 
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INTRODUCtlcnJ 



Wiuhln DHD luuiiun gcnoraulon tha two-yoar coiiimunity cnllcga Ikib tMnarnc3d an a 
BubHtnntial {.arcc wltliln Ainerican hJghar education* In the docndo of the 1960'h 
alono, the nunihcr of coinmuniuy col I(.'|_;cmi doublad while the number of ntudcntH In 
the B e cu 1 Xc^c hi n Irno h t; q ua cl rup lu d . ^ Tlie bq b tud ants, nio re c o t r e c 1 1 y ^ a go og r a \^\\- 
ically and temp orally definod sample of these students , nre the suhject of uhi.*^:^ 
report. Part of our interest In theBe students is dcj^ ^^pt'i^^* Part of our 
i n t c re s t i b [unp c] lat i.vc . D e s a r 1 p t J, v cul y , from a longitudinal n t u d y of r om c 2,788 
individual a wlitch spans the pGrlod from ninth grade to the first year after the 
twelfth grade employ data to devQlop an in-depth, over-- time , niul ti-dimeuslonal 
profile of the ^qmjrain j ty collc-Sg_ student in the coraparative content of, on the 
one hand J the hij; li_ h oo 1 g r a di ^i\t^e vho does not seek further educationj and, on 
the others the loujr^ v o a £ c ollege _s t u d e n t > the individual who enters a college or 
university ir.miGdiatGly after contpletlng high school* 

Predlctively i we select froni among those variables used in the descriptive 
profile a set i^hlch is employed in a regression analysis to account for the 
variance that is generated among individuals by virtue of their pursuing varied 
educational careers after high school* And, we select another set of variables 
which is employed in a discriminant analysis to assess the accuracy with which two- 
year college entrants can be distinguished from high school graduates and from 
four-year college entrants both as late as the twelfth grade and as early as the 
ninth grade* 

Data for this report are from a longitudinal study of 2s 788 individuals from 
seven urban and suburban ^ public and parochial school systems in the southern tier 
region of New York* These individuals were first surveyed in the spring of 1967 
as ninth grade students. Questionnaires were again administered in the spring of 
1958 to these same individuals as tenth grade students and again in the late 
spring of 1970 to these same individuals as twelfth grade students* During the 
winter and spring of 1970-715 mail questionnaires were sent to all individuals who 
had participated in the ninth grade survey in 1967. Replies were received from 
88 percent of the initial panel of 2,788. The descriptive profile and the 
discriminant analyses are based on data from those 1,885 individuals who 
participated in the ninth grade and in the twelfth grade surveys and whoj according 
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to their reaponsefi to the i.Ofit:-hi[*li Bchuol Burvcy, complt^taJ thc^ twalCth firdcle 

and cltlicr HOught: no furthoi'' forml Dducatlpn or cnLcrcui a tvo-or-a-'f rjiir-yoa r 

coilGgD. Tho refjrcfiiUon nnalyHlH ut\i\H dnta firoiii all. avallnl^lo casut; rroiu each 

of the toiiv Buvvcys, 

Quant Itntivoly and qualitcit ivcly , thfito are compGlling reasons to gtudy the 

two-year collage HtudonU * Quant itntively > community --collega studonts have i;rowii 

from numbers of lit tie conscquancc to iiuinbcrfi of considerable consequcncGi Thrco 

years after World War II, less than two hundred thousand student.^ wore enrolled 

2 

in the nation's two-year public rollagcs. Thirty yearo after World War IIj alniont 

3 

two million students wcrfi enrolled In the natlonVi two-^yoar coiiinnmlty cplle|^,es, 
If we chart that growth a bit: more precisely, we find that in 1960 tliere sm^tc 
three and a half million individuals eurolled for degree-credit in all Institutions 
of higher education, of vhoni 451 thausand or 13 percent were in tvo-^y^oar institu- 
tions. In 1965 s total degree-^credlt enrollment in higher educatiot; had risen to 
f ive--and-^a--half milliDn with 841 thousand or IS percent in two-year colleges • 
By 1970, total degree-'credit enrollment in the nation's institutions of higher 
education had increased to almost eifiht miiLionp more than a million--and-a-half 
of whom or 21 percent were in two-year colleges* As of 19755 the National Center 
for Educational Statistics put total degree-'Credit enrollnient In higher education 
at 8i7 million with just under 2 million of those students or 24 percent of those 
students pursuing their studies in two--year community colleges,^ In the fifteen 
year period from 1960 to 1975, total degree-^credit enrollinent in all of higher 
education jumped by a factor of 2*42 but that in the nation's two^-year collages 
Jumped by a factor of 4,40! 

In New York state, a leader in public higher education and in the eKpansion 
of community colleges and the state location for our data, 55 of every 100 high 
school graduates went on to some form of higher education in 1975 • ^enty--four 
of each 100 entered a four'-year college * 27 In every 100 entered a cwo-^year college* 
In Broome County, the regional location for our dataj 52 of every 100 public high 
school graduates of the class of 1975 continued their education beyond high school. 
Sixteen of every 100 entered a four-year college, Thirty--three in ev^ry lOO 
entered a two--year college. 

Qualitatively, the dommunity college and the community college student are 
often depicted in terms other than the superlative* The emergence of the institu- 
tion itself has been attributed to the need for an alternative to, a aubstitute 
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for, tlii' four--year (\cjlU»j;e, With the incren-iln^' drmniul foir higher tHiucaCJon 
foilowlug World War IT, roin'-yt^ar eolIief^Gf^ Mnuj*ht: to prcnm^vu Lhoir repiitn i: Inn 
for eTCcelicMuu:' t:h!'ou[;h l\w iMu* of aclnrU;ii Ion ^^tatidardn t\\At had Lhu (♦ffui;t oT 
CKCludinK larno numburij of thonc seeking: a colluga cducatlpiu InHtcndj l:a corifc^ 
with tho rjjnnn duniaiul for hii^lidr odiicnt: ioi! , the Btr\ict;urc* of hiyhor education It-^ 
tiolf wan verticnlly dj.f rcrentiatcd vn th thu creatiion of nn inatii tution m klwayj 
it wore, bctwaen tho h lyh rchool and thi2 four^-yQar calj ogci the community coIIci^g 
This ynn the iiUKitution tlKit wan to arcept thoiio indivldualB whase motivation Cor 
higher education oCtan a>ccet!dad thoir ability and tli^sif optltiula for a four^-yoar 
degree.^ 

Inasmuch as th^* comunlty college occupief; a paBltlf^n of preBtlge in the 
academic pecking order somewlicu'c above that of thc: high school but definitely 
below that of the four-^yoar coliege, it follows that cUg coniposltional charac- 
teristics of its student body may also fall aomewharc above those of individuals 
who graduate from high school but go no further but belov? those of Individuals who 

enter a four-year college. 

6 

Available data do indeed indicate that in comparison \^lth students at fQUr"- 
year Institutions, students at two-year institutions Bt^^* 

1, "lowest In terms of social class; they have the fevest children of 
professionals and matiagers , * , and the raost blue--collar workers * * * 
Private universities, the most prestigious of the categories and the 
one linked most closely to graduate and professional schools ^ have the 
highest social compoaition* * * 

2. From lower income fatnilies* Data from a nationally representative 
American Council on Education study for 1971 tevtal that ^-Over one- 
quarter of all community coHege-students are frorn relatively low- 
income families (under $8,000) compared with about 11 percent at 
private universities* Affluent students (over $20,000) comprise 12 
percent of the student body at community colleges but over 40 percent 
at private institutions. The four-year public colleges show incomt 
distributions between community colleges and private universities. 

3* From comparatively more poorly educated parents, "Aitierlcan Council 
on Education data for 1966 show that the proportion of students 
whose fathers graduated froni college ranges frotn 15 percent at 
community colleges to 72.6 percent at elite institutions (colleges 
with average Scholastic Aptitude Tests over 650) . Over one third 
of public two-year college students have fathers who did not graduate 
from high school compared with less than 5 percent at elite colleges*" 

4* Characterir.ed by ^■aubstantlally less measured academic ability than 
their four-year counterparts although there Is a great diversity in 
academic quality amon^ junior college students." 

/ 
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In tlie flrfit fiuc-Llon of thlf^ report; wlmii^ wa coinparfi. ntu! contra^^t tlu? twO'-' 
year collcj^a ntuclun!: with the ent,rnnr to tlm faur-ycnr coHt)[»c', at onci ciKtramc*, 
find wltli tliu hinH nclujol j^rnchintiu. at thu oUlicr, wo po far beyond tho bniilc 
dDHcrlpLiva pnramctura of clann oclglnH and scholafeitic ability. We includG tho^io 
baBlc diniCMislonR , of course. But vg alno includG dcscriptlvu maaBuroJi of thn 
educational onviironniDnt of the fnnily, of thci iiidividual ^ s pirograRM throu[Ui high 
school, and of the individual's concupt:iaii of self and ntcitudcs toward stflcicted 
aspects of the American political and social syKtomi 

As wc! p roc. end into the analytical sections of this report:, we are aware that 
the uni vuri^cili Ly of findln[;;s5 eBpuclally tlioso of the descriptive profilu, aru 
tonipGred by the geo^^raphically specific source of our data. That deficiency, 
hov/cvor, is partially cQmpensated for by the richnQSS of our findings, especially 
those of the daBcrii)tivo profile which is derivad from the longltudinnl nature 
of this study, spanning as it docs the periQd from the ninth through the twelfth 
grades and one year beyond, 

A DESCRIPTIVE PROFILE OF TIIE COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT 
Th e Co ncept of M^c ^t ion j^ 

In several identifiable ways^ the two-year community college as an lnstitut_lgfi 
falls somewhere between the four--year college and the high school, Infornial 
observation suggests that in its control structure the conununity college is some^ 
\^hat less authoritarian vis a v is hotn students and faculty than is the high school 
but more authoritarian than the four-^year college. In many conmunity colleges, 
academic departmants tend to be inore Independent and influential than they are In 
most high schools but they certainly are not the bastions of autonomy so 
characteristic of departments at many four-year colleges. Faculty in the 
coiranunity college have more freedom and liberty than do many high school teachers 
but not nearly as much as do most faculty at four^year institutions. Another 
dimension for comparison is the degree status of the faculty at two-year colleges* 
Generally, the proportion of a coimunlty college faculty with advanced degrees^ 
aspecially with the Ph.D*^ exceeds that of the high school but falls far short of 
that of the four-year college. Indeed, concern among administrators at two-year 
colleges over hiring too many faculty with Ph,D.*s is not unknown lest the charncter 
of the institution shift from teaching to research and from one of administrative 
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domiiinncu to one of Incronylni; faculty powpr, Finnllyi bocausa suudants in the 
comniunity coll^je^ aro mofitly older youth arul adulta wlionc tiioral and political 
valuoM ava bayoiul thn Imprcn j^lonJ Rt i c niul formaiivu otaga, bccauBa community collojjc* 
studantis, tend to coma from a larcor r,f2ocr'U^hical area, and because mo&t community 
collcfiCR rely for thoir rcvcnuo upon strito, regional or county ^ and student 
Bourccn, thcnc tvo^ytuir inwtitution^j tend to bo subject to Igsb parent and 
community inter fcrcmcc than do most Vilgl\ schools although they are less well 
Insulaccd in tliia regard than arc most four-year collegos. On seVGrnl dlmGnslons, 
thon, jj^^t ^J^lt toil 8 y two'-year coniniunitiy coXloges can be located on a continuum 
above the high Hchool but below that of the four-yoar college* 

But, can the s^tudents who enter the community college also be- placed on a 
contlnuuni whiclij on eduuarlonally relevant variables j ranks them alTO\^j^ those who 
only graduatG from high scliool but below those who enter a four-year collsge? On 
variables that predict educational attainment, does the two-year college student 
rank above the student who enters the labor market after completing high school 
but belo%%^ the student who enters a four--year college? And j on such measures, is 
the two-year college student located more closely to the four-'year college student 
than lie is to the individual who graduates from high school and then enters the 
labor market? Are there variables* other than those most commonly used to predict 
educatloiial attainment, along which these three categories of students can be 
differentiated? Certainly, we would eKpect differences between these three groups 
of students along the sKes of social class, scholastic ability, and high school 
academic performance. But would we also expect differences bebgeen fhese three 
groups along such axes as ea^ly educational ambition, high school curriculum 
location, attitudes toward education, and self esteem? And would wa anticipate 
finding those differences as early as t he ninth ^rade of high school? 

Given the findings of Bachman-s comparative analyses of high school drop-'outs 
with high school stay-ins and with college ( four-^year) en trants^ our answer would 
be yeSp Of the concept of an educational continuum based on the number of years 
of formal schooling attained , but with primary reference to high school drop-outs i 
stay-ins 5 and four--year college entrants, and with no reference to community 
college students, Bachraan writes i 

At the most general level the treatment of educational attainment as 
a coptinuum assumes that most factors which relate to dropping out of high 
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school also iH^latii?, In cin cpponita direct: ion, to extending 011(2^1 education 
beyond higfi i4choal. We hava cirgued that such an ar>pi'i^«^^ch i.B cQnc€ptua.lLy 
plaualblo. And It is obviouBly pnrKimoniouB , The question foiiialny: docR 
euch a continuum of oducatianal attainment hold up at the Qtnpirical IcvdI— 
doas it fit the data? 

For high Bchool dvo]y-owtB ^ stay-^ins, and four=-yGar collcGo cntrpntBi Bricbman^s 
finding is that the concept of a "continuum of educational attainment" does '"hold 
up at tbo empirical level In our report, a scarcity of high school drop-outR 
requires thnt we move the lo^/er anchorage point on that continuum up to that of 
jj}^ h^&l"^ 5_'^^looj-__,S^l^d^L^^ig:, ^ retntnj of course, the upper anchorage point---t:hg_ 

jo u r-^y e a r_ c ^1 1 e g e _G_n^t r ^nit_ > UTicit we propose to do is to assess j cn\ii Irically , 
whether tlie concept of the continuuin of educationol attainment continues to "hold 
up at Che empirical level" ^^hen we attempt to place on that continuutn a third 
point, one that may lie sorae^^here between the lower and the upper anchorage points ^ 
the two-yQar coliex^e ant r^n_t , 

Procedure 

We have already described the source of our datai a five-years four--wavGs 
longitudinal study of youth from seven public and parochial, urban and suburban 
school systems in the southern tier of New York, The Initial survey was conducted 
In the spring of 1967 whan this cohort was in the ninth grade. About 95 percent 
of all ninths-grade students were accounted for thus yielding 2j78S survey question^ 
nalres* Subsequent in-achool surveys were done in the spring of 19 68 and in the 
spring of 1970. During the winter and spring of 1971^ sIk to nitie months 
after most of these individuals had left high schooli a survey questionnaire was 
sent through the malls to each student who had participated in the grade nine 
survey of 1967. Repeated mailings resulted in a completion response rate of 88 
percent. The descriptive profile Is based on those 1,855 Individuals who 
participated In the grade nine survey in 1967 and In the grade twelve survey in 
1970 and who, according to their own responses to the post-secondsry follow--up 
survey in 1971 , graduated from high school in June of 1970, 

For the profile analysis, aach individual is placed into one of three educa-' 
tlonal groups on the basis of his or her response to the follow-up questionnaire: 
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1) nn Diitrant to a four-^ycnr collcoe (hcreinnrtar roCGrrctl to fQur^ycar col Icq g 
GiitraiitK or atudeiits) , 2) an ontrant: to a two--year cQl],Dgc (Iwreinaf ter rcCui-rad to 
twn^vgfl^r col lege ontrnnt^ or students) , or 3) a pernon wl\o completed hi^h Rchool 
but who wn?:^ not pursuing ony kind of formal education during the follouMjic ytuir 
(herf^lnnf t^r referred to as ]]^Jj1l. jig^^^P^-_8^^^^ uatos) , Within cacli of tbeHO three 
catcnoriuB of students ^ summary mcasuros arQ then computed for eacti of the varl^ibXes 
us Lid in con?:^ t rue ting the deMcriptivc profiles. 



Var In bloK 

Six sets of variables are used to construct the descriptive profiles of two- 
year college studonts, four^-year college students , and high school graduates: 

1) backs^o^^^d measures " a) social class as Indicated by the QGCupation of tho 

8 

father and by the education of the father and of the mother and b) scholastic 
ability^ indicated by scores from the Otis and Callfornln Mental Maturity tests; 

2) nieaftures of parental educational inf luence ™ a) an index of the student's pmx-^ 

ceptlon of the degre© to which the parents stregsed or eTTiphasised his or her con^ 

9 

tinucd education beyond high school, measured in grades nine and tvelve, b) the 
student report of whether in the home it was '-taken for granted" that he or she 
would continue education beyond high school, measured in grades nine and twelve 

11 

3) school process indicators ~ a) curriculuni location, grades nine and twelvei 

12 

b) time spent on homework, grades nine and twelve, c) peer educational influence, 

measured as the number of close friends , out of three, whom the student reports 

13 

have intentions for college, grades nine and twelve j d) participation in extra-- 

14 

currlcular activities^ grades nine and twelve, e) educational ambition of the 

15 

student in grade nine, f) educational decision of the student in grade twelve, 

g) student's report of his or her reputation with the teacher for school work and 

for behavior I grade twelve h) the student's self report of how good a student 

he or she wants to be In comparison with classiuates (academic motivation) , grade ' 

twelve i) student's report of the educational encouragement he or she received 

18 

during the twelfth grade from the teacher, and from the guidance counselor, and 

j) cumulative grade point average^ grades nine, ten, and eleven (academic achieve- 

19 20 
ment); A) attit udes toward or value s for educ ation, grades nine and twelve; 

s^3-f ^^teem using the Indicators from Rosenberg's scale of adolescent self- 
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egtconi, graclcB nine and twalva, and 6) lij^tuljBnt^jitJb^ 

22 

ProCilGS ; Boclal Clnss and Scly las tic AluXit:^^ 

Social claBB, uRually Indicntcd by the occupationnl and Gducautonal attain- 
uienta of parents, and scholaBtic ability, usually IndicntGd by I,Qp acorcSs are 
two of the basic eKplanatory variablQS used in most atudloB of educational attain-- 
mcnt, Both havo posttlvDly predicted colloBo entry when^ as in most studies, 
collefie was derinod an a four-year institution. Thorc is evidence^ Bomo of which 
we cited earlier, to indi.catc that social claBs and ability ±v also related to 
entry into a two-ycav colle£e with those students falling somc?v?here between Indl-' 
viduals who complete their schooling with the? high school diploma and those who go 
on to enter a four-year college. 

Our data offer no surprises in tegard to the class and ability characteristics 
of two-year college students* Figure 1 lllustratas that sixty percent of the 693 



Figure 1 here 

atudents who entered a two--year institution in the fall of 1970 came from homes 

23 

where, on the nollinfshead occupational metric i the father could be classified 
as having a "white-collar" job. Among the 546 high school graduates^ that per-- 
centage was 46, some 14 points less while among the 616 entrants to a four-year 
college that percentage was 79, some 19 points more, Thlrty'-two percent of the 
two^-year college students had fathers with at least aome college educatloni 14 
pointii tnore than the 18 percent characteristic of the high school graduates but 
21 points less than the 53 percent characteristic of the four-year college entrants, 
Respective percentagGs for those with mothers having at least some college educa- 
tion are 25 for the two-year student, 17 for the high school student, and 45 for 
the four-year college student, When ranked by scholastic ability ^ the mean I*Q, 
level of students In two-year colleges was llO, five points above that of those 
who only graduated from high school but seven points below that of those who 
entered a four-year college, Although mean I,Q» scores place the two-year student 
just slightly closer to the high school graduate than to the four-year college 
entrant, a shift of the criterion to those with 1,Q» scores more than one standard 
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deviation ^bovo the grand mm finds 15 percent of the two-year college etudentn 
«rlth scores of 120 or more, 7 percent of the high school graduates wltli scorca of 
120 cr mor^j but 42 percent of the four"-year college studci\ti with scores of 120 
0* mere * 

Overall, tt^o^-ycar college sttidcnts tend to resemble high school graduates Just 
a bit mere th^n th^y do the four-year college students In terms of their social 
class ox origin and their scliolastic ability. 

Profiles: PaTentgl Edu cational Influeiiee 

As Indtcatcrs of the iaflucnce parents bring to bear on their children to 
atiter college, ^e asked each of our reapondent -s In both the ninth and in the 
ttpjelfth grsdes to Indicate: 1) how much stress or emphasis they felt each parent 
placed on their continuing their education beyond high school, and 2) whether, in 
thatr home ^ they regarded their continued education beyond high school as virtually 
"takea for granted.*' 

Duxing the final two tnonths of the ninth grades as ligure 2 llluitrates those 

Figure 2 here 

students who vould enter a tvo-year collige after completion of high school ware 
almost square In the nlddle of the contlnuuin, virtually aqtiidistant between thoee 
who wuld ent^r a four-year college and those who would but |raduace from high 
school. Tblrty--slK percent of the two-year college students riporCed a high level 
of pare^ital stress on continued iducation, 13 points lower than tha 49 percent of 
the lou^-year college students reporting that level of itresg and 11 points higher 
than the 25 pitcent of the high school graduates who reported that same level of 
idueational stresa from their parents. As ninth grade studanta, 69 percent of 
those who would enter a two-year college regarded their continued education be-- 
yond high soh^ol as "taken for granted,'' 17 points fe^er than the 86 percent of 
those wlriQ would enter a four-yBar college but 21 points more than the 48 percent 
of those who wuld just graduate from high school who reported that in their 
ho^es, aome form of continued education beyond high school was taken for granted. 

During the final month or so of the twelfth grades etudenta vho were to enter 
a two-year co liege the following year veto more like their fout'-year college 
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Figure 2. Umtd Umtiml Mimm Diffirinsii Utm^L High SeHcol Gtaduitsi Onlh Tws-lfiir Cellegi 

Entrants, and Four-lfSir ColLigi Entrints 
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counterpnrts than their high school sraduatlng poors vis a yis^ thesG two Indicators 
of parental InfluMce* A higli leval of parental stress on continued oclucntion 
was reported durlnr the twelfth grade by 27 percGnt of the two-year collcfie stu^ 
dentSj 10 points Less than ^:he proportion of four^year college students who 
reported a high level of educational stress but 19 points more than the proportion 
of high school graduates who reported a high level of educstlonaL stress. Con- 
tinued education beyond high school was regarded as '*taken for granted" by 78 
percent of the would-be two-year college students, by 92 percent of the soon-^to-'be 
four-year college^ students (a diffEterice of 13 percentage points) but by only 
33 percent of the soon to be high school graduates (a difference of 45 percentage 
points) * 

As students progress through their high school careers ^ thenj it appears that 
chose destined to continue their education beyond high school^ whither it be to 
s two or four-year college , Qxperlence progressively more similar educational 
iufluence from their parents , a perception which moves them farther away from those 
individuals who will complete high achool but continue their education no farther. 

Prof iles r_ Sc hool Proc ess Measuras 

Curriculum Locatlonj , 

Given the admission requirements imposed by most four-year institutional it 
li not surprising to find as Figure 3a Illustrates that ai ninth grada students 

Figure 3a here 

85 percent, and as twelfth grade scudents 94 percent, of all future four^-year 
college entrants reported themselveg as being in the acadefflic program* Even with 
admission policies that ensure entry to almost any high ichool graduate, most two- 
year college students had been in Che academic program in the ninth grade 
(70 percent) and in the twelfth grade (71 percent). By contrast, indivlduale who 
would only graduate from high school were less likely to have been in the academic 
program in the ninth grade (45 percent) and least likely to have been in the 
academic program in the twelfth grade (30 percent)* 
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figure 34, Currlcultii Location and Hsitrork Tiie Dif f irencss ktvtin High School Graduates Only, Two-Yiar 

CoUeie IntrantSj and Four-Yiar ColLege Entrants 
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Ti me spent doings hgnigwork \ 

In both ninth and twelfth gradesg the amount of time a itudent reports 
spending on homework corresponds closely with the educatlonfll aetivity in which 
that student will be engaged during . > first year following tha completion of high 
school . As ninth graders, 49 percent of those Individuals who would enter a twr- 
year college reported spending more than an hour, on the averagej doing their hom^? - 
worHji ten points more than the 39 percent of those who would jiAst graduate from 
high echool but twelve points le^i. than the 61 percent of those who would be 
entering a four^yGar college* By the end of the twelfth grade, an hour or more of 
homework time per evening was reported by 31 percent of tbose who would soon be 
entering a two-year college ^ 9 points more than the 22 percent among high school 
graduates and 9 points leas than the 40 percent among the soon--to--be four-'year 
college students,. We presume that the overall drop In the percentage of students 
reporting ipendlng more than one hour on homework from a mean of SO percent In 
grade nine to a mean of 31 percent in grade twelve may be due to the fact that this 
variable was measured In the final month or so of the atnior year^ a time during 
whlchj for all Intents and purposes, most school work of &ny rigor has long been 
completed* 

Number of friends with college Intentlona; 

Often used as an IndieatDr of the eKtent to which a student la subject to 
influence from peers to continue education beyond high school, we find that the 
number of college-bound friends a student has correiponde to his or her educational 
activity during the first year following the completion o£ high achool. In the 
ninth grade, (see Figure 3b) SO percent of those students who would enter a ti^o- 

yigure 3b here 

year college reported that among their three closest friends ^ two or three them- 
selves had plans for college. Similar reports came from 31 percent of those who 
would just graduate from high school but from 72 percent at those who would enter 
a four-year college. By the end of the senior year, 88 percent of those who ^ould 
soon enter a two--year college reported having two or three of their closest friends 
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Fl|ure 3b, Ptsc CoUsSi Influence and Extra-curricular Aetivity lirticipatdon Plffifeness bltwiin 
" High School Graduites Only, m-m College Entrants, and Four-Yeir CoUe|e Entrints 
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collf ge-'bound, almost as tilgh as the 95 percent of thoee who would soon #nter a 
four-^year college and considerably more than the 60 percent of those vho would 
graduate from high school who also claimed between two and three close friends 
vlth college plans. 

Participation in eKtra-curyicular activities; 

Participation in some kind of school activity has long been considered by 
parents s students, teachers * and counselors alike as an asset in adinlssion to a 
four-year college* Eighty^one percent of those students who would enter a four- 
year college reported participating in one or more eKtra-currlcular activities in 
the ninth grade and 94 percent reported such participation in the twelfth grade, 
Vould-be entrants to a two-year college participated somewhat less^ 68 percent 
in the ninth and 81 percent In the twelfth. Those who would just graduate from 
high achool had the lowest rates of participation' 51 percent in the ninth grade 
and 58 percent in the twelfth grade. The reader will note the tendency for the 
participation rate of thoie who would enter a two-'year college to move upward 
toward that of the four-'year college entrant, grade nine to grade twelve. 

Reputation with teachers: 

In both the ninth and twelfth grades, students were asked to iiidicate the 
kind of reputation they believed they had with their teachers for their school 
yqrk and for their behavior or deportment. Five response alternativei were pro- 
vided, ranging from **very good'' to ''fair" to "very poor*" Whether in grade nine 
or in grade twelve, students who would enter the two-year college idw themaelves 
more as did those who would but graduate from high school than as did those who 
would enter a four-^year college^ As Plgure 3c llluitrates, only 10 percent of 
the ^o^year college students believed that they had a "very good" reputation 

ri|ure 3c here 

for school work with their teachers In either grade nine or In grade twelve. 
Ai ninth graders, 25 percent of the four-year college atudents believed that their 
reputation for school work with their teachers was "very good," a percentage that 
rose to 27 points in grade twelve. Among those who would eventually graduate from 



Figure 3c, Student Reports of TiicHir Evaluation of Their Reputations for School Work and for Ishiviors Differesees 
between High School Grduitii Only, Tfo-Ywr Colltge Entfints, and Foui4eir CoUigs Entrants 
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high schpol but go no furthGri less than 7 perqant saw themselves as enjoying a 
''very good*' deputation for their school work with their CGacherSj either In the 
ninth or in the twelfth grade. 

As to a reputation for behavior, 17 percent of the twO'-year college students 
as ninth graders and 22 percent as twelfth graders saw themselves as enjoying 
a 'Very good'* reputation with their teachers, Thia is some 12 to 15 points below 
that of the riinth and twelfth grade reputations reported by four^year college 
studonts: 29 mi 37, respectively; but it is only 4 to 6 points above that re- 
ported by high school graduates j grades nine and twelve; 13 and 16 percentage 
pointSj respectively* At least in terms of thpir school work and their beha^vioral 
conduct, students who will enter a two-year college see themselves in the eyes of 
their teachers more as do those who will Just graduate from high school than as do 
those who will enter a four^year college. 

Ambitions and decisions for c ollege i 

For taore than a decade rsaearchers have seldom distinguished between the 
eduaatlonal goal eKpressed by the student early on in high school, say in tha ninth 
or tenth grades from that expressed by the student later on in high school^ say in 
the twelfth grade. Recently, several social scientists have called attention to 
a potentially teal difference in the tneaning of such a goal statement j depending 
upon whether it was measursd early on or later on. Axi educational goal eKpressed, 
aayp In the ninth grades is likely to contain ^ larger motivational component than 
is a goal exprtasedi say, in the twelfth grade. A goal eKprasaed in the twelfth 
grade » particularly if It is eKpressed toward the end of the ti^elfth grada^" is 
likely to represent the actual decision of the student to enter a four-year colltgej 
a two-^year collage, or to seek employment. By the end of the twelfth grade, most 
students who have had any intention of continuing their education, have ©ade the 
necessary applications to schools and have received their notices of acceptance or 
rejaetion, Consfiquently, we refer to our meaaute of student educational goal 
orientation made in the ninth grade as an educational ambition i The measure we 
hava ttade toward the very end of the twelfth grade we refer to as an educatiQnal 
decision* 

Wide diffirencGs in both educational ambitions and in educational decisions 
separate our three groups of studencs. At the end of the ninth gradei ambivalence 



born iiarh^s of uncertainty choractcrlzcd those who would later enter the cvro-ycar 
collcBCi. Forty percent did eKpress an ambition to enter a two-yoar college. Biit> 
as Figure 3d illustrates; 50 percent cKpressed an ambitioti to enter a four-^year 

Fif^ure 3d here 

college. In contrast, decisivenesB characterised those who would later enter a 

four-yGar college: as ninth graders , 85 percent eKpressed an ambition to enter a 

four-year college p only 12 percent eKpressed an ambition to enter a two--year college. 

Among Individuals who would only graduate from high school^ an ambition to enter 

a four--year college was eKpressed by 24 percent; an ambition to enter a two-year 

college was eKpressed by 41 percent. Judged by their actual educational behavior 

four years later, most students who enrolled in a. four-year college after the 

twelfth grade had ambitloni in the ninth grade commansurate ^tth that iducatloaal 

objective. More than a third of the students who enrolled in a two-year college 

or who did not continue their education beyond high school^ by contrast, had 

ambitions that exceeded their actual level of anrollment the year following 

graduation. Of courses students can uie the two-year cqllege as a springboard to 

a four^year college and posilbly it was that ambition which eKplained the four-- 

year college goal expressed by 50 percent of those who were to enter the tt^o-year 

collage. The probability ia high, ho^^everj that for many, those elevated ainbitloai 

25 

yill never be fulfilled. 

By the end of the twelfth grade , when educational ambitions have becorne 
educational decisions, 96 percent of those who are about to enter a four'-year 
college have ttade the decision to do Just that! Of those who are about to enter 
a two-year college, only 53 percent have so decided by the end of the twelfth grade} 
another 44 percent still believing that they will achieve sntry Into a fouT-y#ar 
college education* Finally , among those who are about to graduate from high school 
and then enter the labor market* 42 percent report employment as their decision 
by the end of the twelfth grade but another 47 percent report their deciplcn to 
enter into a twb--year college while another 11 percent said that they had dsclded 
to achieve entry into a four-year collega. 

Baaed on our measurei of both educational ambit lona in the ninth grade and on. 
educational decliions in the twelfth grade, among students who do roatriculate into 
a two-year college there are many^ about half, who have had either the lUDtlvatlon 
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Figure 3^^ Mnth Gradft Four^wr CoUcp Mbltions, Mf tli Orade Four-YGar mm ^^^^^^ 
Twelfth Grade Acadewic Motivation, and Cumulative- Grade Point AycraBs; 
Differences between High School Otdmm Only, 'Iwo-Ycir ' 
mmti, and Foiir-Yonr Collage Entrants 
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or the* plnn to |»n baynml an AHBOclntn of ArtFi or Sclcncn dcBrce, If Kauabcl'fi 

CtJUCtnlUatJon of 1972 hnn any pGrtlnuncc to our tsamplOj clnso of 1970, that "no 

raoru than half of the over 70 pcrcGnt of community college etudcnts who aspiro to 

a bachclov's degree upon entrance transfer to a four-year Institution,*^ then 

either the community college must "cool out," to use Burton Clark'n now famous 
27 

expression, thoEie individuais by persuading tl\em to accept less schooling than 
many would otheivlsca appear to want or some of those individuals are going tn feel 
frustrated and angored with their lack of educntlonal Buccess beyond two-yearn 
of college* 

£jL^.j,^AQjl ^JL J ^^ceuragoni en t from the 
tc^aclie_r_ mid. J: h e c o tin s e 1 o r , 
grade t\^e Ive : 

In the twelfth grade, each student was asked to indicate what he or she liad 
been encouraged to do educationally when they had talked with their teachers or 
counselors about their post-high school careers. From responses to these two 
queetions, (see Figure 3e) one for the counselor, one for the teacher. It is 

Figure 3e here 

apparent that unlike prospective four-year collage atudents, a majority of whom had 
been encouraged by teachers (76 percent) and by counselors (84 percent) to enter 
a four^year college, only a minority of prospective two-year college students re- 
ported that they had been encouraged to enter a four-year college by their teachers 
(34 percent) or by their counselors (32 percent). Almost the same proportion of 
two-year college students reported being encouraged to enter a four-year college 
by their teachers (34 percent) and their cnunselors (32 percent) as reported being 
encouraged to enter a two-year college (29 percent from the teachers, 44 percent 
from the counselors). Among those who would only graduate from high school, more 
than a third said that they had been encouraged to continue their education beyond 
high school, either to a four-year college (16 percent by teachers, 12 percent by 
counselors) or to a two-^year college (32 percent by teachers, 35 percent by 
counselors) . Students who were soon to enter a four-year college thus reported a 
level of teacher and counselor educational encouragement quite congruent with their 
subsequent educational behavior. Two-year college students and students who would 
but graduate from high school, by comparison, reported levels of encouragement 
from both teachers and counselors which urged them onto levels of educational 
achievement many were apparently not ready to pursue during the first year out of 
high school. 



Figure 3e. Studtnt Heports of Educational Encouragenent to a Four-Vear Collegs During 
Twelfth Grade from feachws and Guidance Counselors! CofflparisonS 
between High School Graduates Onlyj Two-Year Collige Entraks 
and Four-Year College Entrants 
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Acad&mla Motlyatioiij 

As seniors, #ach Individual In tltc sampla- w£ib asked to Indicate ■■how Bood a 
student do you want to be in cominirioon with the rent ol! your class? Figaro 3d 
displays the rcBponscB to that query. Almost all of the four^year college entrants 
Indicated a desire to be an above^average student; 47 percenf checked "one of the 
bestp" and IJ percent checked ''above the middlQ of the class,'' Some thrce^fourths 
o£ the two-^year college entrants expressed a desire to bs above average but only 
17 percent wanted to be "one of the bestj" while 55 percent wanted to be '*above the 
middle of the class." Ctudcnto who would complete their forinal schooling with the 
twelfth grade were least well n^otlvated acadrmlcally . Fewer than half eKpressed' 
a desire to be above^average with only 9 percent checking "one of the bestp" and 
37 percent Indicating that they wished to be '*above the middle of the class," 
academically. With regard to academic motivation^ thenj during the twelfth grade, 
prospective cormunity collage students are more like prospective foar=-year college 
students than Just high school graduates in terms of their desire, their motlva'" 
tioni to eKceil academically. 
Cumula_tive grada^jolnt^ average ; 

In the upper reaches of either scholastic ability or of academic mptlvation 
we have seen that the prospective community college student resembles the high 
school graduate more than the prospective four-year college student. This pattern 
reflects Itself in the cumulative academic performance of those three student 
groups. On our standardized scale of cumulative classroom grades where a score 
of "1*' la high, "5" is about average^ and "9" is l0W| prospective two-^year college 
students had an aarned grade-^point average of 5.1, much closer to the lower earned 
average of 6.0 characteristic of proBpectlve high school graduates than to the much 
higher earned grade-point average of 3#3 of prospective four-year college entrants. 
This similarity in the academic achievement of two-^year college students to that 
ot the high school graduates can be seen in even greater relief in Figure 3d when 
we compare the percentage of each group where cumulative grades place them in the 
highest three levels of our nine point scale* Such outstanding achievement char-- 
acteriEes 15 percent of all those who would enter the two-*year collage, 7 percent 
of those who would graduate from high school but go no furtheri and 57 percent of 
all those who would enter a four-^year college! 
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At 1 1 tudcB Towa rd Education 

Continuing one's education beyond high school may be due, in partp to thn 
value- v^ich the- individual has placod upon education itsolf. In both tlio ninth and 
in tlie twu'^fth grades, wg asked our students to agree or disagree with a number 
of stattfttcnts designed to arfcertain the degree to which they regarded education 
(iniplicitly education beyond high school), as a disirablc end toward which they 
might strive. At both grade levels^ individuals who were to enter a two-^year 
college wore mDre positive about education than were individuals who would only 
graduate from high dchool but they were leas positive about education than were 
those wlio would enter a four^year college* 

Education was regarded by a majority of all students as having definite ben::-' 
fits for the individual. Prospective four--yea.' college students were the most 
positive j followed by prospective two-year college students and then by those who 
would only complete high school* As Figure 4a reveals, 77 to 78 percent of all 
students agreed with the statement that '*the more education a person has, the 
better able he is to really enjoy and appreciate life," In the twelfth grade , 

Figure 4a here 

agreement with that stateraent was eKpressed by 57 percent of a^ll students with 59 
percent of the two-year college students concurring ^ 61 percent of the four-year 
college students concurring, and 50 percent of the high school graduates concurring. 

Does "education tend to make a person more unhappy than happy?" "No", replied 
84 percent of those ninth grade students whO| some four years hence, would enter 
a two-^year college (see Figure 4b), "No" replied 89 percent of the prospective 

Figure 4b here 

four--ycar college students and 79 percent o£ the prospective high school graduates. 
In the twelfth grade disa greement with that itatement was eKpressed by 73 percent 
of the two-year college students i by 74 percent of the four«year college students, 
and by 63 percent of the high school graduates. 

Does "education help a person use his leisure time to better advantage?" 
"Yes," in the ninth grade respouded 86 percent of those who were to enter a two-- 
year college, 87 percent of those who were to enter a four-year collegei and 81 
percent of those who were to just graduate from high school (see Figure 4c). By 

Figure 4c here 

the end of the twelfth grade , however, the overall percentage of agreement had 
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Figurs k, SelwteA Attitudes toward Educition in Grades tim and Mvi! Coipsrisons 
between High Scliooi Graduates Only, Two-!ear College Entrants, 
and Four-Year College Entrants 
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Figure 4b. Sslected Attitudis toward Education in Grades Nini and Ulm Coaparisons 
ktmm High School Graduates Only, Two-Year Collegs Entrants, 
and Four-Year College Entrants 
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Figuri 4c, Siiifltid Attitudes toward Edueatiori.and Piisonal Msstery with Conpar 
between High School Griduates Only, Two-Year College Entrants, 
and Four-Year College Entrants 
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droppcd from an avernga of 85 percent in the ninth grade to 63 pcrcont in the 
twelfth grade* Four-and-two-year collece students wore about as likely to aoree 
with that statement, 65 and 66 percent, respectively* High school graduates 
were somewhat less likely to agree: 55 percent. 

"Is it possible for a person without a college education to get ahead just 
as rapdily as a person with a college education in business and industry? *'No" 
responded 86 percent of those ninth grade students who, in four years, would enter 
a two--year college (see l^gura 4a), *^No-- responded 91 percent of those ninth graders 
who would enter a four-year college* "No" said 79 percent of those ninth graders 
who would but graduate from high school. In the twelfth grade disagreement with 
the idea that you can get ahead as rapidly without as with a college education was 
registered by 70 percent of those who were about to enter a two'-year college, 80 
percent of those about to enter a four=year college, and by only 54 percent of 
those who were about to end their formal education with the high school diploraa* 

Finally, is "a college education worth the time and effort it raqulrea?" 
"YeSj" speculated 96 percent of all ninth grade students ~ 97 percent of all 
prospective four- and-- two -^y ear students, 91 percent of all prospect iva high school 
graduates (see Figure 4b) • "Yes," hoped 81 percent of all twelfth grade students 

85 percent of those who would soon be entering the two-year college, 86 percent 
of those who would soon be entering the fou^-^year college, and 70 percent of those 
who would soon be entering the labor market* 

During the years of high school it appears that, the education value posture 
of prospective two-^year college students shifts away from that of prospective high 
school graduates and toward that of prospective four-year college entrants. In 
the ninth grade, the responses of two-^year college students were, on the averagej 
only 5 percentags points more poiitlve than were those of the high school 
graduates. They were 7 points less positive, on the average , than were the re-- 
sponses of the four-year college students. By the end of the twelfth grade the 
position of the two-^year college entrant had moved to mora than 10 points above 
that of the high school graduate and only 3 points below that of the four^year 
college entrant. 
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In his Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey report, James Coleman re-^ 



Sense of Control 
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ported that a student- a belief of the extent to which he feels that he has some 

control over his own destiny appears to have a stronger relationship to achieve- 

28 

ment than do many school facility factors." In both grades nine and twelve we 

constructed a multi-Item scale designed to measure the eKtent to which the student 

believed that his future was within his own control or within the control of 

29 

external forces ^ of ■■fate." At both grade levels, as Figure 4c reveals, two-year 
college students ranked in--between their four-year college and high school graduate 
CQunterparts although by grade twelve that difference had narrowed and two-year 
students had moved somewhat closer to their high school than to their four-year 
college peers* In grade nine, 57 percent of our entire sample had scores which 
placed them above-average in the belief that they could control their own fate* 
Flfty-*slK percent of those who would enter a two--year college also scored above^ 
average, 12 points more than the 44 percent characteristic of those who would 
only graduate from high school but 14 points less than the 70 percent of those who 
would enter a four-^year college. By the end of the twelfth grade, 55 percent of 
the entire sample had scores which placed them above the average vis a vis the be- 
lief that they could control their own fate. Flfty-^f our percent of those who were 
about to enter the community college had such above--average scores in comparison 
with 49 percent of those who were about to graduate from high school* SiKty-one 
percent of those who were about to enter college had scores which placed them above- 
average in the belief that they controlled their own fate* 



Social psychologists have suggested that there is a relationship between 
one-s image of self and the prestige level of one -a occupation* Individuals in 
occupations that command greater prestige usually have most positive Images .of 
themselves than do individuals in Jobs that command less prestige. Similarly, there 



*The "average" is the median * More than flfty^pereent score above the median 
because the median was computed for all ninth grade respondents and for all twelfth 
grade respondents* The analysis reported in this paper includes respondents at the 
ninth or twelfth grade level if and only if they werei 1) present for both sur** 
vays and for the post-high school survey as well, and 2) graduates of a high 
school* 
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is a relationship between one's image of self and one's formal educational attain- 
ment, Indlviduali who have completed four or more years of college usually have 
a more positive Image of themselves than do Individuals of less formal education* 
With respect to occupation and education as correlates of self-^image the question 
can be raised as to what proportion of that self-image is derived from the attain- 
ment of that level of education or occupation and what proportion may have been 
brought to that level of education or occupation by the individual* We are unable 
to answer that question, of course. We are ableg however, to show that as early as 
the ninth grade there exist systematic differences in the images individuals have 
of themselves that correspond to the educational activity in which they will be en- 
gaged four years hence. In other words ^ the eKistence of systematic differences in 
self-image between four-year college entrants , two-year college entrants, and high 
school graduates as early as the ninth grade suggests that to some extent individuals 
bring with them the self^-lmages that characteriEe persons of different levels of 

educational and occupational attainment. To assess self-esteem, we have used the 
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ten items developed by Morris Rosenberg. While these items reveal no large 
differences between our three groups of students i the differences that they do 
reveal tend to be highly consistent i those who will enter a four-year college think 
, more positively of themselves than do those who will enter a two-year college. Those 
who will only graduate from high school think less positively of themselves than 
either of those two other groups of students* 

Pemit us to begin, however, not with one of Rosenberg's items but with a 
different item, one that indicates the individual's assessment of his or her own 
scholastic ability, an item that was administered in the twelfth grade survey. 
Students were asked to compare their own academic ability with that of the rest 
of their class* More than three fourths (76 percent) of those who were about to 
enter a four--year college ranked themselves above the middle of the class. Indeed, 
27 percent of this group thought of themselves as being "among the brightest" stu- 
dents In the entire senior class. Of those who were about to enter the coMunity 
college, only about a third (35 percent) ranked themselves above the middle of the 
class and less than 4 percent thought of themselves as being "among the brightest." 
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Juat one fifth of those who would but complete high school placed themselves above 
the raiddla of the class and only 3*3 percent considered themselves to bo "among 
the brightest" of students in the twelfth grade. 

Less strikingi but nonetheless rather systematic are the differences in the 
ROBenberg indicators of self-esteem. Figures 5a through 5e reveal that in both 

Figures 5a--5e here 

the ninth and in the twelfth grade ^ the student who enters the two=year colleger 

1. Is less likely than the student who enters the four-year college 
(but trore likely than "the student who just graduates from high 
echool) to; 

a. Believe that he or she has a number of good qualities 

b. Be satisfied with hltn/her self 

c. Believe that he or she can do things as well as others 

d. Think of him/her self as a person of worth, on an equal 

plane with others 

Take a positlva attitude toward hlffl/her self 

2. Is tnore likely than the student who enteri a four-year collese 

(but less Tikelv than thTe student who but completes hi^h school) to t 

a. Think of him/her self as a failure . • ' 

b. Believe that he or she does not have much of which to be proud 
c* Wish that he or she could have more respect for him or her self 
dt Feel "no good" at times 

e* Feel "useless" at times 

As to the relative "dlstanca" between these three categories of students in 
terms of self-esteemi our analysis suggests that the two-year college student moves 
from a ninth grade position about equidistant between the high ichool graduate and 
the four-^year college student to a twelfth grade position closer to that of the 
high school student, farther away from the four-year collage student , 
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Figure 5a. StleQted AttitudfiS Toward Ons's Selfs .Coiparisons betwim Hl|ti School 
"Gradtsitis Only, Mear Collsgs Entrant!, and Four-Year CoUegi Entrants 
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Attltudes Toward American Society 

As part of the twelfth grade survey in 1970, each student wai asked to re- 
apond to a series of items which sought to assess their attitudes toward some of 
the basic politicid and economic attitudes which were salient at the time: 
1) responsiveness of "the system" to efforts at change, 2) depersonalization 
resulting from high technology, alienation, and, 3) efforts of activist groups to 
alter that system. 

During the nineteen sixties and early seventies both the media and social 

ft 

scientists made much of the "generation gap," particularly with respect to attitudes 

towards "the system" and toward efforts to change "the system." However, as Daniel 
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Yankelovich persuasively has sho\m in his survey for CBtS, News, some of the 
differences associated with the age phenomenon of "generation" werep in point of 
fact, associated with the educational differences which characteriEed the different 
generations, Among youth themselves , as Yankelovich has documented, there existed 
major differences in attitudes toward the U*S, social system that were strongly 
related to whether the young person had no formal education beyond high school or 
was in (a four-year) college* Youth with but a high school education tended to 
be more conservativa, more conventional. Youth with a college aducation tended to 
be mora left-of -center, more radical. Are such differences detectable in our 
sample of youth? Are those who will only graduata from high school less eritlcal 
of "the system" than those who ars about to enter a four-year callage? And do 
those who are about to enter a eommunlty college fall naatly in betwean thosa two 
presumed polar oppositas? To that quastlon there Is no simple answari On 
political attitudes the concept ot a continuum based on future adueational attain* 
mant has llttla amplrical tensility* 

Consider, for example , the views of these students when confronted with the 
statamant that "The toerlcan system of demQcracy can respond ef f ectlvaly to the 
needs of people*" The order of our three categories of students is precisely the 
reverse of their educational attainment activities one year hence* Plgura 6a shows 
that agraament with that statement was axpressed by 51 percent of those who would 



Figure 6a here 

enter a four-year collage, by 49 percent of those who would enter a two-year college, 
but by only 44 percent of those who would but graduate from high school * Sltnilarly, 
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wliGin asked about: the statement "TherG are legitimate channels for reform which 
ghould be used befora attempting civil disobedience and disruption," 78 percent of 
tboso about to enter a four^yeat college voiced their approval as did 73 percent 
of those about to enter a two-=year institution. High school graduates » however, 
approved of the use of legitimate means prior to more forceful methods by a fac^ 
tor of only 63 percant. In today's world la ths Individual "isolated and cut off 
from meaningful relatl'onghlps with others?" Yes, replied 15 percent o.f those who 
were just to graduate from high school in contrast with an affirmative response 
voiced by 12 percent of those about to enter a two-year college and by 10 percent' 
of those about to enter a four-'year college* Andj on a related Issue, are 
"coraputers and other advanced technology creating an Inhuman and impersonal world?" 
Yes, they are, in the opinion of 40 percent of those who will just graduate from 
high school and in the opinion of 36 percent of those who will enter some form of 
college whether it be two or four-years. Does the perception of a non-responsive 
^social system and a feeling of alisnatlon foster the belief tjhat "the whole system 
ought to be replaced by an entirely new one, that the eKiattrig structures are be^ 
yond reasonable hope of repair?*' Apparently so for a minority of students, 
especially of those who will just graduate from high ichooli i since 17 percent of 
that group agreed with such a etatement in eomparison with 10 percent of those who 
were about to enter a two-year college and 9 percent of those who were about to 
eriter a f©ur--year college. Have these feelings about "the system," feelings which 
are especially negative among thoae who would but graduate iiom high school, re* 
suited in those who will only graduate from high school becoming behaviorally 
active In efforts to "bring about changes in your high school and/or in other ^ 
Institutions of our society?" More active than students who are about to enter a 
two or a four year college? No. As i^lgure 6b depicts, those who are about to 
graduate from high school were leas likely than were those who were about to enter 
college to regard themselvis as '^activlste" and tnore likely to regard theffiselves 
as "not eraotionally Involved, one way or the other" in those efforts to change 
society. Thirty^elght percent of the high school graduates thought of themaelves 
as "not emotionally Involved," In efforts to change society , 30 percent of those 
who would enter a two-year college also thought of themselves in that light, but 
such a view of self was eKpressed by only 18 percent of those individuals who were 



figure 6b here 
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about to ciitor a four-^ycar collcgG, Finally, high school graduates wort! even legs 
likely thiin others to be "In aympathy with most of the actlviots' objectives, if 
not with all of tliclr tactics,*' Such sympathy was conveyed by kl percent of the 
four-year college students, by 33 percent of the two--year college students, but by 
only 24 p^crcent of the high school graduates. 

A sense of social frustration and personal alienation thus charecteriEes 
indtvidunls wMio do not continue their education beyond high school, more so than 
individuals w^ho do. But, while those who do continue their education beyond high 
school seefli more willing to engage in overt behaviors designed to affect changes in 
their socle ty^ or at least to approve and sympathiEe with others who engage in those 
behaviors, the reaction of individuals who but graduate from high school is to 
avoid active participation In those efforts and to refrain from even tacit approval 
of those who do actively participate. 

THE PREDICTION OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY DURING THE FIRST 

POST SECONDARY YE/^ 

A Re pression Analygia 

A Model of Co liege Entry 

Elsewhere we have developed at considerable length a fourteen variable model 
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predicting to collegt entry during the first post-secondary year. That model is 
depicted graphically in Figure 7, Descriptively i whether the individual continues 

Figure 7 here 

his or her education beyond high school, l,e.j whether the student enters rollege ^ 
X14, depends most Immediately upon the educational decision reached by the student 
as of the end of the twelfth grade X13* That decision Is subject to the influence 
of two other twelfth grade experiences: the educational encouragement the student 
has received from the^uldance counselori X12, and any Influence the student has 
received from his pegra by virtue of their own eduQatlonal intentions , Kll. 
College entry and these three twelfth grade variables, in turn, are affected by the 
student *s record o£ academic achievement » XIO, accumulated over grades nine, teni 
and eleven. That record of academic achievement , in turn. Is seen as subject to 
two events I as It were, of the tenth grade i the educational encouragement received 




by the student from t he B utdnnce. cQUnneJ.or> X9, and the _cujjrjculum locat lon^ of the 
student of the end of the tanth grada> X8. What eha studonc docs educationalXy 
after the twelfth grade and what the student experiences in high school during 
grades ten, Glcvcnj and twelve, are all seen as affectGd by eeiftaln experiencfis 
during the ninth gradGi X7| level o£ e d uc a t lona 1 amb 1 1 io n , X6, educational Influ-- 
eTicc_ j^ygni^ pe Gts^i and X5 or curriculum location. Finally, all of the secondary 
school eKperieuceB as well as college entry are viewed as subject to effects from 
any aducatlonal Influence which tha parents may have eKerted on the students i,e,, 
whether g by the ninth grade, the student regarded continued education beyond hlBh 
school aa " taken for granted " in his home X^, and x^hether, by the ninth grade, the 
student perceived his parents as placing much stresi ot ewphaals upon his con- 
tinuing his education beyond high school (X3) - And, both achool and parental cduca 
tlonal influence measures are hypothesized as dependent upon the 8j?g la_l class of 
the family, XI, Indexed by the occupation of the father und the education of the 
father and mother and assembled as a composite construct with the use of canonical 
correlation j and the schola stle abi lity of the atudent, %2* 

Hypothetlcally I each one of the thirteen varlablei in the model represents 
an antecedent to college entry, An.d| as reference to Table 1 reveals, each one of 
those antecedent variables does exert at least some causal effect on college entry. 
For males, however i four of those antecedents generate no direct effect to the mea^ 

T&ble 1 here 

sure of post-secondary educational activity i that is, when the effects of all other 

variables specified in the system as antecedent to college entry are removed, four 

antecedent measures have no refflalning effect on that critetlon. Those variables 

are, for males: 1) scholastic ability, 2) grade nine curriculum location, 3) grade 

ten curriculum location, and 4) grade ten counselor educational encourageraent , 
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Accordingly, following the procedure described by Helae for the ■'trimming" of a 
model, those variables were deleted and the respective regtesalon equations re-^run. 
Direct effects shown In Table 1 are thus the direct effeots or path coefficients 
for the "trimmed*^ model. For females the Identical procedure vas followed after 
the deletion of five variables which had no direct ef feces on college entry i 
1) parental educational stress, 2) "taken for granted s" 3) grade nine curriculum^ 
4) educational ambition, and 5) grade ten counselor encouragement. The deletion 
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Table l.t The. Toual AGSocia.Ulgns with COLLEGE ENTRY 
of Specified THi^pfcnd^iU Variabl€.s and thalfi Tpt^j 
pii;c.ct and Inddro^t Effects 
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. . .^ii . 


...^ij.. 
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.349 
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.197 
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.426 
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-.063 
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of the four varla.blcs for niales and of five variables for femalGS from the re- 
greiisiun analysis had no meaningful consequence on the proportion of variance 
feKpliiinod in college entry. 

Although TablcB 2 and 3 present the zGro-order correlation coefficiGnts for 
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entire models our pritnary interest for this report is In the determinants of X14j 

college entry* Table 1 displayg the appropiflate coefficients for that analysis. 

Some brief definitions of those coefficients should pave the way for the inference 

wa are about "to make concerning the relative itnportance of the various determinants 
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of college entry. Following Finney and Alwln and Hauser, the relationship be- 
tween two vnriablea, say, for e^cample In the simplified niodal beloWj in Figure 8 
between scholastic ability and XlOj academic achlevecient, can be described In 



Figure 8 here 

terms of the following concepts . 

1* Total aispclatlonj the Dveralls Earo^order relationship between 
two variables* e.g.* between ability and aehievements X2 and X10| 
is referred to as the total association between those two variables 
and is estimated with the Pearsonlan product moment correlation 
coefficient 5 rij which, in this case, la 2^ total association, 

in turn, may be composed of i * 

2* Non-causal compo mentg % if the relationship between the two variables 

in question^ in this illustration between X2 and XIO, is either preceded 

by other variables or if the Independent variable In question, X2, 

is accompanied by another variable, in this Instance by Xl, or social cla 

the two of the© being shOTO as correlated but with that correlation as 

unanalyged, then such antecedent or correlated variables constitute 

the non^causal compnnent of the total association* 

3. Causal components: with any non^causal component of a total associa- 
tion removed, what remaina is the causal component. That causal 
component may consist of^ 

a* A direct effect , Ifp after the effect of the antecedent or in this 
case, the correlated variable of social class has been removed, 
ability eKerts an effect on academic achievement which Is 
Independent of educational ambition, then that effect Is referred 
to as a direct affect, It Is the effect that ability, X2, has 
on achievement, XIO, independently or net of all other variables 
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m ilgnlficant te|fssiioh coifficient to this dipindint variable frotB ths indipindint variibie. Othir 
ri|is$sien coifflcients for thii dspindint variibie are thoii froi ra-conputations foilowing the 
eliiaination of that partieulir indgpiiidiiit variable fron the set of reiriisors. 



in the model to the left of the dependGnt variable, i^c., ic 

tha effect that ability has on achiGvement IndopendGntly 
of both social class and of educational ambition. The quantita- 
tive value of tl\e direct effect Is estimated as the standardized 
regression coefficient for a model which is linear, recursive, 
and additive, and the coefficient is referred to as a path co^ 
efficient and Is symbollEed as P^j • 

c. An indirect effect. Net of social clasa, ability may affect 
achievement directly^ as we have just noted. Net of social 
class J ability may also affect achievement indirectly , by 
way of educatiDnal ambition as the intervening variable, 
this yould be the case were there to be a significant direct 
effect from ability to ambition, VJi^ ^ significant direct 
effect from ambition to achievement, Pio 7* that case, the 
indirect effect that ability ha# on achievement through ambition 
would be estimated as the product of ^ these two path coefficients, 
i*e., Indirect effect of ability on kchlevement via ambition, 

^ij ^ ^10,2 ^ ^10,7^7,2* 

t^en, for a given total association, the direct effect that the Independent 
variable has on the dependent variable is added to the Indirect effect which 
that independent var labia has on the dependent variable, the resulting sum 
is kno^TO as the total causal effect or just the total effect , q^j- 



R^ults^ 

In our regression analysia of college entryw we no longer distinguish eKpll-- 
citly between the individual who enters a four^year collegei a two-year college, 
or who merely graduates from high school* For the regrsislon analysis collage 
entry Is defined as a continuous variable with values that range from entry into 
a four-year college through entry into a two-year college, graduation from high 
school, and non-graduation from high school* Pair-wise deletion was the technique 
used for missing cases and tha analysis has been executed separately for each 
gender i 

For malei, collectively the nine antecedent variables that generate statistic 

eally significant direct effects to college entry account for 50.3 percent of the 

variance in that criterion. This explanatory capability compares favorably with 

the 54 percent eKplained variance reported by Sewell and Hauser for their criterion 

of educational attainment and with the 46 percent explained variance reported by 

35 

Alexander and Eckland for their criterion of educational attainment. 

Using the total effect measure as the crfterion of importancei i.e., the 
sum of the direct and indirect effects generated by an independent variable to 
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college entry, wq can see that for males entry Into cQlleng is determined first 

by scholag t ic_ ability, 2 ^ followed by the dQcigion co enter collose, 

q^^ ^ .30 1 and then by academic achleveiiient^ ^14 10 ^ aoclal class, 

d,/ ,27, and educ ational ambition, q-, ^ - ,26, Of IgBsef but still notable 
^14,1 _ _ _ ^ — J,4|/ 

importance in determining whether a mala student continues his education beyond 

high school are two sources of Interpetsonal influence: 1) the parenta, that is* 

whether as a ninth grade student the individual believed that hia parents "took for 

granted" his continued education beyond high school, q^^ ^ ^ *20; and 2) the 

guidance counselor, that is, whether a twelfth grade student the individual 

perceived the counselor as encouraging him to continue his education beyond high 

achooli q^^ ^2 * '20. Some attention should also be called to the role played by 

peers and by curriculura location in the college entry of tnales* 

For f emalea » collectively the eight antecedent variables which generate 

significant direct effects to college entry account for 59 percent of the variance 

in that criterion. For females, the single most important datertalnant of whether 

they enter college the year following the completion of high achool Is the deci- - 

slon they made by the end of the twelfth grade regarding their post-secondary 

educational careers, 0^, - .39. Academ ic achl eveTnent is the second largeit 

■14 1 13 ™^ — - ^ 

determinant of college entry ^ q^^ ^ ^^6, followed by gjholgjitlc ability, 

q , ^ ,33 and by the encouragement which the itudent reported receiving from her 

guidance counselor during the twelfth grade, q^^^ ^ ^Q^i^l clasj, 

q . * ,2St Among the determinants of college ent^ for feaaless curriculmi 

location ranks higher as a determinant than it doea among the variables that 

determine college entry for males* fot females ^ the effect on college entry of 

grade nine curriculum location is q^^^ ^ ^ ,19 while that from grade ten curriculum 

location is q^. ^ ^ *23. Ambition for education beyond high achool also e^certs a 
7 -14,8 

notable effect on the chance of a female entering colleges q^^^ ^ ^ ,21. Finally, 

both parents and peers play a role in the entry of females Into college, modest 

though that role may be. Total effects from these two sourc%a of intetperional 

Influence range from a q^^ (college entry and twelfth grada peer Influence) of 

,17 to a a,, , (college entry and parental *'taken for granted" in grade nine) of 
14,4 

.11, 
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In suminary* while the ^regreBslon analysis reveals no specific informsnion re- 
garding the determinants of entr into the two'-year college as distinct from entry 
into tlie four-year college or merely the completion of high schbol it does suggest 
that merits indicated by scholastic ability , educational ambition^ academic achieve 



on college entry 
se %^ho enter the 



menti and educational decisiont eKercises a stronger Influence 

than does the ascribed attribute of aocial class* How well thqi 

two--year coiTimunity college can be distinguished from those who j enter the four-year 

college and from those who but graduate from high school on th^ basis of variables 

from the regression model is the question we now address with discriminant analysi 

36 ' 
Digcriinlnant Analysis ; 

j 

Preliminaries ! 



The primary objective we pursue with discriminant analysijS is that of dls- 
tinguiihing statistically between that group of studenti who enter a two-^year 
community college from those groups which ^ at one eKtreme, enter the four-year 
college and I at the other * eomplete their formal education with the high ichool 
diploma . 

The second objective of this dlacrlminant analysis Is to i ascertain the eKtent 
to which Individuals can be correctly classified into these three educational 
groups based on data collected not only as "late" as the tweljEth grade survey buti 
Importantly j as "early" as the ninth grade survey* We eKecut|p this diacrlminant 
analysis for each gender of student ^ho participated In the 1^67 ninth grade sur- 
vey, in the 1970 twelfth grade survey. In the 1970-71 post-secondary aurvayi and 
who, on the basia of that poat-^secondary survey, at least grakuated from high 
school, I 

To dlatlnsuish between these three groupa of students, we have ehoaen three 
sets of discriminating variables on which both the descriptive and the regrwalon 
analyses have shown our students to differ. One set of variables is from measure^ 
menta nfade in the ninth gr/ide survey | the second set of varlabl^.a is from 
measurements made in the l:welfth grade survey of the same conBtructa as mea- 
sured in grade nine . The third set of variables consists of the basic cons.tructs 
of social class indicators, scholastic ability, and academic achievement. 
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Comprising' the stit of basic constructs are the claBs Indicators of occupcitioii 
of father^ education of father^ and education of mother, each measured In the 
ninth grade; scholastic ability Indicated by aGhool-^administered Otis and 
California Mental Maturity tests | and cumulative academic achievewent, grades 
nines ten, and eleven, CoBiprlsing the variable sets tot which one meaaureTnent Is 
grade nine and the othar grade t^>?elve are ^ 1) tw indlaatori of perceived parGntal 
educational Influence i a) an IndeH combining separate it;LiiUres of the ainount of 
etnpliasis or stress that the mother md the father place upon the individual's conr 
tlnued education beyoiid high school^ b) the student -s report of whether, in the 
homej such continued education beyond high achool haa been "taken for granted;" 
2) cui>flculuin location -^-^ academic or non-academic programi 3) perceived peer 
tollmge influence indexed by the number of the student's cloie friends out of three 
reported thQinselvea to have intentlotis for college^ 4) educational goals at a) the 
ninth grade, i.e., the motivational construct of an educational ambition, b) the 
twelfth grade, I.e., the goal that reflects an educattonal decision. 

Results I Males with Measures from Grade Kine 

Of the original tan variables used for thli analyalaj eight were selected 
before Rao's V became insignificant * Those eight variablei werei 1) occupation 
of father j 2) education of mother i 3) acbolastlc ability i 4) academic achievement, 
5) "taken for granted 6) curriculuia location, 7) peer educational Influence, 
and 8) educational ambition* Prior to the removal of any discriminant function, 
Wiiks' lambda was ,4972, Indicating a considerable amount of discriminating power 
eKiatlng in the variables used for the analyals (the larger the value of lambda, 
the Iftss^ diacriminaclng power present). These eight generated a canonical corrala*- 
tlon of ,698 for the first discriminant fimctlon and a canQnical X '^^^ 
second function. Using the B\m of the eigenvalues as a measure of total variance 
eKiatlng in the discriminating variables and eKpteaslng that for each function as 
a percentage of the total, 97 percent of that total variance la associated with 
the first function, 3 percent with the second functloni Achievement, educational 
ambition, scholastic ability, and thn occupation of the father are the major 
dafining variables of the first function, With a standardlEed discriminant func^ 
tlon coefficient of ,S5j achievement la between two and three times as Important 
as either ambition (coefficient la .20) or as scholastic ability (coefficient Is 
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,18) in te-tms of its rQlatlve contribution to that first function. AchlGvoment is 
also th^ iominant, elenient in the second function with a etandardlzcd coefficient of 
,76, substanCially greater than the three other noteworthy elements which contri- 
bute to the second functioni 1) ^*taken for granted-' with a coefficient of •52, 
2) curricuXutn location^ with a coefficient off ,49, and 3) education of the mother 
with a coefficient of ,35. 

Predictions derived from the discriminant analysis permit the accurate class- 
ification of 64 percent of all 932 males, based on the eight varlablea from the 
"coTumon set-* and from the "grade nine set/* As Table 6 Illustrates, the most 

Table 6 here 

accurate claaslf leation is for the four^yeai: college group, 78 percent of whom are 
placed correctly into four-year institutions. High school graduates are the second 
group of individuals most correctly classified with 65 percent being located in that 
educational attainment eacegory. Least accurately classified are the studintg who 
enter the tw-year college » only 50 percent of whom are slotted correctly into the 
cominunlty college* Thirty-one percent were incorrfictly slotted into the high 
ichool graduate call^ 20 percent incorrectly into the four-year college cell* 
Results* stales with Measure a from Grade Twelve, 

Mine of the ori|lnal ten variables used in the grade twelve analysis ware 
ratained before Ra6 *^s V became InBignif icant * Father 'a education was the variable 
that was eliminated in the grade twelve analysis for males p just as It was in the 
grade nine analysis for males* Before removing any of the discriminant f unctions, 
Wilks* lambda was ,53* only allghtly greater than that of »50 in tha grade nine 
analysis* The canonical x the first function is ,76, sIk points higher than 
that of the first fanctlon in the grade nine analyali while the canonical r for the 
second function Is .33i iubstantlally higher than that of ,18 in the grade nine 
analysis. Of the total variance eKlsting In the dlicrimlnating variables^ the 
percentage repreaented by the first function is 91, that with the second function, 
9, With a standardized discriminant coefficient of ,47, the educational decision 
made by the student as of the mi of the twelfth grac^ i is the largeit element in 
the first functloni followed by academic schieveMient with a coefficient of ,31. 
In the first functloni all other variables have coefficients of .12 or less in 
value, including scholastic ability. In the second factor, academic achievement 
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is the major defining' element with a coefficient of .76 # "Taken for g^^nted" is 
the s«con4 defining Qleraent with a eoeffici^ *52, curriculum is third with 

a coefficient of .48 and peer college influence is fourth, with a coefficient of 
,41. Although wo find no cotnpelling conceptual homogeneity in the major dGfin'ng 
elemants of these functions either in grade nine or in grade twelve > there is a 
sense of continuity to their respectiva corapoaitloni in both grades* Ambition 
or decision tends to be a major defining element of the first functioii and, along 
t^ith academic achievement , curriculum and parental influence tend to be among the 
more important defining elements of the second function at both points in time, 

Predictive capability is somewhat iniproved in grade twelve over grade nine, 
as one would anticipate. In the twelfth grade, 71 percent of the students are 
correctly classified by the discriminating variables. That increase, 7 points, 
however, is not of a quantum magnitude. As in the ninth grade, the two extremes 
of the educational continuum are moit accurately classified i 79 percent of the 
fQur--year college entrants, 73 percent of the high school graduatee* In grad^ 
twelve, as Table 6 illustrates, there is a notable increase over grade nine in the 
degree to which two-year college students can be classified correctly. In grade 
nine, less than 50 percent of the community college entrants were correctly claeS"* 
if led. In grade twelve, 63 percent of cha community college entrants are correctly 
clasglfied. 

Results: Fem ales with Measures from Grade Nine 

For grade nine, the results o£ the dlacrlminant analysis for famales differ 
from those for males primarily in that the too variables ^hich are eliminated from 
the analysis on the basis of Rao's V criterion of significance are acholastlc 
ability and '-taken for granted," rather than, as for males, education of the father 
and parental educational stress. The deletion of ability Is noteworthy but in^ 
eKplicable substantively* Prior to the removal of the discriminant functions, 
Wllks ' lambda was .5260. A canonical correlation of .678 was produced by the first 
function with which 97 percent of the total variance was aisociated* A canonical 
£ of .165 was generated by the second discriminant function with which 3 percent 
of the total variance was associated. Defining, in parti the first function was 
acadamic achievement, with a standardised coefficient of »61 followed by educa*- 
tional ambition with a coefficient of i26# Achievement was also the major defining 
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element In tho sftcond functiun with a coefClclcnt o£ .75^ folloucd by parental 
educational stroi^s (coefficient ^ ,50) , curriculum location (*4fl)i motht^r',^ 
education (.28) and occupation of father (.23) • 

Slxiy--thrae percent of the 923 females were correctly classified into their 
respective post-^secondary educational categories (see Table 7) on the basin of 
the eight discriminating variables the time specific set of which is from measures 

Table_7 here 

made during" the ninth grade. Correctly claBsified into the four-year college cell 
were 77 percent of these ^jCr rmts, into the high school graduation cell 69 percent, 
and into the two-^yoar collrge cell, 47 percent. Slightly more of the two-^year 
college students were mis-^classif led as high school graduates (29 percent) than as 
entrants to a four-year college (24 percent) * 

Results I Fem^le^ with Meas^ur^^B f rom Grade Twel 

With grade twelve measuree comprising the time=speclf ic set of variables * 
nine of the original ten measures are retained by the significance criterion of 
Rao-s V, Lambda is ,33 prior to the removal of the first discriminant function. 
That first function, defined basically by the variables of educational decision 
(standardised coefficient of ,57) and academic achievement (coefficient of .27) s 
generates a canonical correlation of .79 and has associated with it 92 percent of 
the total varlanc with the sum of the two eigenvalues ai the base* The second 
function is defined by academic achievement (standardized coefficient of .62), 
parental educational stress (coefficient of .41), and peer influence (coefficient 
of .34)j as well as by educational decision (,39). Curriculum has a small co^ 
efficient in the second function of ,21, The canonical r is ,35 and associated 
with this function Is 35 percent of the total variance accounted for by these two 
functions. 

Correctly classified into the respective three post-secondary educational 
attainment categories are 73 percent of all 923 females. Elghty=four percent of 
entrants into a four -year college are cof :actly classified as are 76 percent of 
those who just complete high school. By the end of grade twelve, 62 percent of 
those who will enroll in a two-year college are also correctly classified, an in- 
crease of 14 percentage points from the classification analysis based on the 
common set of variables as well as on the set from grade nine measures. . 
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Table ?. 'Clissificatlon Prediction ResultB froi Discriminant Analysis 
Comon-set Flus Gradi-level Specific Set of Varir' '^s\ FMS 



Actual Group Meabership 



Four-ysar College 
Two-year College; 
Hi|h School Gndyits 



Predicted Group Meibirship 

Grade 9 Specific Variablis Grade 12 Speeifie Variables 

Graduati Two-year Four-year Graduate Two-year Four-year 
ofH,S, College College , of H.S., Cnllege ,, College 



3.31 
29,4 


19.91 
46.5 


76.b; 

24,1 


68,9 


22,0 


9.1 



1,4:^ 14.91 S3. 7^ 
19,9 61.5 18.6 
75J 2''.0 3.5 



percint corrietly ^2,5| 72„5 

elassifiid 
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SUM>fARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

On a number of oducatlonally relevant dimensions, studenLs who enroll in a 
two-year college differ from students who, on the one hand, all but complete their 
formal education with the high school diploma or who^ on the other handj enter a 
fDur--year collcige. With a remarkable degree of consistency, two-year college 
entrants rank more or le? in the middle of an educational continuum bounded, on the 
upper end, by four-yciar entrants and, on the lower end, by those who only Graduate 
from higK school, i contrast with the student who enters the four--year college, 
the individual who -^nters the two-year college: 

1* Is of lower socioeconomic origin and of lesser scholastic ability 

1, Reports having received less Influence to continue his or her 
education beyond high school from parents, peers, teachers, and 
guidance counselors. 

3. Tb less likely during high school to: 

a. Have been in the academic.^ or .XQllegij::pr curriculum 

b. Have participated in extra-curricular activities 

c. Have regard ^ ^ him-or--her self as having a positive reputation 
with the teacher either for school work or for deportment 

d. Have had an ambition to enter a four--year college as a ninth 
grade student or to have made the decision to enter a 
fnur-year college as a twelfth grade student 

e. Have had a high motivation to do %^11 academically 

f . Have had a superior record of academic performance 

Have had very positive attitudes toward education 

4p Is less convinced that he or she, personally, rather than the forces 
of "fate," impersonally, control one*s own future, 

5, Is less positive about himself or herself as an individual human being 

6, Is somewhat more critical of selected aspects of the U.S. social, political, 
and aconomic system while, at the same tl^e, is somewhat less involved 
with or sympathatic toward those VJho would seek to change that "system." 

Predictlvely , with a subset of those variables used in the descriptive analysis 
to profile the two-year college student, the high school graduate, and the four- 
year college student I we were able with a regression analysis to account for 
slightly more than half of the variance generated by the actual post-'Secondary 
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cducaclonal behavior of our samplG* However , In a path analytic mode, the ra- 
grcssion analysis revealed that whether a student continues his or her education 
beyond high school deponda more upon merit, indicated by scholastic ability, educa-- 
tional ambition, ncadcmic ni^nievement , or an educational decision, than it does 
upon the ascrlptivc characteristic of social class, indicated by the occupational 
and educatlottal characteristics of the parents. 

Finally, and again with a subset of those variables employed in the develop-- 
our descriptivo profiles, we were able with a discriminant analysin to 
.j.uBsify correctly into their respective post-^secondary educational activities al^ 
most as l^rge a percentage of students with measures drawn baBically from the ninth 
grade an with measures drawn primarily from the twelfth grade. 



Students who enter a two'-year college do indeed represent a population of 
individuals different from those represented by just high school graduates, on the 
one hand, or by those who are entrant? to a four-^year college, on the e^.her. The 
distinctive compositional characteristics of the two-year college population is not 
limited only to socioeconomic origin, schDlastic ability, or to high school academic 
perfrriifanre. Quite to the contrary, the compositional differences of the two-year 
college students extend into the high school domain of curriculum locati' a, p rti- 
cipatiou in the eKtra"*curriculum, feelings about what the teacher thinks oi '^le's 
parformance and behavior, and to reports about whether one has been encouraged to 
go on to college by the teacher or the guidance counselor. Moreover, the compoal**- 
tional characteristics which rank the population of the two-year college entrant 
above the population of high school graduates and below that of the four^-y^ar college 
er at penetrate even into the student's own sense of environmental mastery and 
i lini of self worth, 

. course, it Is no surprise to find evidence of these differences late-on in 
the high school life cycle, that is, in the last month or so of the twelfth gradet 
It is somewhat of a surprise, however, to find evidence p£ these differences early-- 
on in the high school life cycle, that is, in the last month or so of the ninth gradel 

Both the content of the compositional characteristics which distinguish the 
two--year college student from others and the fact that such a distinction can be 
made so early-on in the high school life cycle lend empirical support to what Bowles 
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and Gintin hnvc termad the "corraaponcloncG principlG." As thoy have rccQntly 
dcflnad the corrcsipoiKlGiice principle. 

The educational system helps Integrate youth into the economic system, we 
believe* thro\igh a structural correspondence between its social relations 
and those of production* The structure of social relations in education 
not only insures the student to the discipline of the work placep but 
develops the types of personal demeanor , modes of self ^presentation, self^ 
imagej and social-class Identifications which are the crucial ingredients 
of job adequacy p Specifically, the social relationships of education — 
the relationships between administrators and teachers, teachers and stu= 
dents J students and students, and students and their v/ork replicate 
the hierarchical division of labor * , * * Different levels of education 
food workers Into different levels within the occupational structure and 
correspondingly J tend toward an internal organisation comparable to levels 
In the hierarchical division of labor. As we have seen, the lowest levels 
in the hierarchy of the enterprise emphasise rule-following, middle levels, 
dej; idability, and the capacity to operate without direct and continuous 
supervision, while the higher levels stress the Internalization of the norms 
of the enterprise* Similarly, in education, lower levels (junior and 
senior high school) tend to severly limit and channel the activities of 
students* Somewhat higher up in the educational ladder | t^^nher and 
community colleges allow for more Independent activity and less overall 
supervision. At the top, the elite four-year colleges emphasiTiB social 
relationships conforraable with the higher levels In the production 
hierarchy, 37 

In J similar vein, Galrung has advanced the thesis that " the achools are partly 
fi. reproduction, partly a reinforcement, of the social and economic structure of 
society at large (emphasis in the o igini*!, Galtung continues by noting that; 

A process of allocation occurs whereby the output of the schooling sorting 
process Is fed into the productive machinery of society* By and large, 
what happens is the following: primary school graduates are put into the 
primary sector doing agriculture and extraction work; secondary school 
graduatef; are put into the secondary sector as skilled workern, functionaries 
and tertiary graduates are put into the tertiary sector as professionals 
and administrators* ■ 

We would supplement Galtung 's description of the parallel structure of schooling a 
the economy simply by adding that at least in the U.S., the tertiary level of 
schooling must be further differentiated into two and four-year college levels. 

Related to the correspondence principle of Bowles and Glntis and to the 
thesis thar the ''schools are partly a reproduction, partly a reinforcement, of the 
Fuclal And euonoLic structure of society at large" of Galtung, is the theory of 
labor market segmentation* Jobs may be classlflid either as being in th^ nrlmary 
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or in the scconclaa^y sector. Those in the prjnary sector, to cite Carroll and 
MorrlBon^s description of this theory in their recent RANN report on the National 
tongitudl-nal Study of High School Seniors to the Department of Health, Education, 
and We If cite : 

are characterized by relative job stability, relatively high wages, and 
a pattern of wnge procression. These jobs are full-tlTne and year'-round 
and require skills developed through practice and experience. Promotion 
is often governed by seniority. 

Jobs in the secondary sector, in contrasts 

require little training and u v; skills; they can be quickly learned. 
They offer low wages and fringe benefits, poor working conditions, 
and little opportunity for proraotion,^^ 

Proponents of the thecr/ of a segmented labor market argue that "the prljnary unit 

of analysis should not be the individual Gmployer or employee, but social groups or 

classes," (inasmuch as the segmentation hypothesis is based on the assumption that) 

'^workers are sorted between the priniary and secon^^ary markets on the basis of their 

social class background or such asci^'bed ^characteristics as race, sex, or ethnicity, 

41 

These factors, not abilities i or skills are what matter 

Certainly we are not prepared to argue than our data provide a rig ^asc 
of any of these conceptualisations of the hierarchical parallel structu, .^f the 
educational and economic order. We are prepared to argue, however, that our data 
are consistent with the notion of a correiipondence or liomorphlsm between the tem-- 
plate that defines the social relations oii the school and the template which definfe^ 
the social relations of the workplace* For» as we have seen* at least as early as 
the ninth grade. It Is possible to distinguish systematically between groups of stu-^ 
dents on a %^lde range of variables which relate, in the short run, to their eiuca^ 
tlonal attainment and, in the longer run, to their occupational attainment. Is 
early as the ninth grade, students who will enter a four-year college and hence gain 
access to professional and managerial positions are distinguishable from other 
categories of students by virtue of the fact that they are: 1) from families of 
greater socioeconomic privilege, 2) brighter, 3) higher aehievers academically, 
4) more ambitious educationally, 5) more confident both of their ability to control 
the environment and of their own worth as individuals, . By contrast, as early as the 
ninth grade, students who will, in all probability, not; advance bayond the high 
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school dlplomA nnd hmco. have acccsa only to tac^i iJ . m^ni.r .'hito^collar , nnd 
sl^lllod and sami-sklilGd blue-collar jobs, nr^ d J ^ -Ui:;u^ yhablc frDm gth^r categories 
oC students by virtue of the fact that they are ? 1) from fhrnlJicM' ot: It^fj^ior ?:oeio^ 
economic privilege, 2) less capable intellectually, 3) ln\.. r achievers aca^lerninally > 
4) leas ambitious educationally, and 5) less confident both or their ability to 
c ontrol' the environment and ot their own worth as lndly;lduals * 

In-between those two extremes lie the two--year collidge student. Their unexcep» 
ainal class origins, their modest level of ambition and ^cliievement , and their 
neither overly negative nor positive posture toward envlrontnental mastery or to 
their o^^ sense of self-worth, make them candidates for Jobs in the lowers-levels 
of the tertiary sector of the economy or in the uppers-levels of the secondary sector. 
These are the individuals who, after they leave the community college, will work 
as sales representatives; social se^ices hospital, and nursing home aides; audio- 
vlsuil technicians; county and city government functionaries; medical and dental 
technicians; engineering aides; chemical technicians, etc., etCt 

Schools are then, in Galtung's words, "partly a reproduction, partly a rein- 
forcement, of the social and economic & ^ucture of the society at large*" Different 
tlation by occupational attainment depends to a considerable degree on differentia- 
tion by educational attainment and differentiation by educational attainment is 
detectable as early-on as the ninth grade, probably even sooner were the data to 
be available to test that hypothesis. But the primary basis of that -differentiation 
within the schools is not social class, as many of the proponents of the corres-^ 
pondence principle and of the theory of labor market seguientation at'gue. More 
Important that social class as the basis by which individuals are allocated into 
varying levels of educational and, subsequently, occupational attainment is merit,. 
For, as we have seen in this text, whether the individual merely completes high 
school, enters a four-^year college, or enters a two-year qullege, depends more upon 
scholastic ability, ambition, and achievement than it does upon the occupational 
and educational characteristics of the parents. 
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SURVEY OF CAREER PREFERENCES 



(LAST NAMI} (PULL NAME OF ¥OUR SCHOOL) 

PRINT 



(FIRST NAME) (NAME OF giTY OR TOWN) 



PURPOSi OF THi RiSiA/ 

This study ia being conductad in many high schools. The .Rurpoae of iht studr is to learn about the 
educational and occupatiDnal interests of studenta, Thme intoests %Bye important consequencei not only for 
you as an indmdual but also for the society in which we live. In ftddition to leaming about your own edu- 
cational and occupational interesta, the study seeks to learn some J of the reasons why different people have 
Afferent educational and occupational inter^ts. If we can learn s0me of these rmsons, then it may be pos- 
sible to know several years ahead of time whether there are going; to be too many or too few clas sroomij or 
whether in the future there is going to be a shortage of physiciati, Automobile mechanics, and telephone oper- 
ators as there is m the country today. Of course* there are many? and complicated reasons for people having 
diff^ent kmdi of educational and occupational inter^ta. This is why there are many different kinds of itemp 
m this qu^tionnaire. By reading each item in the qu^tionnaire carefully and by answering each item hon- 
mtly, you can personally help to make this surv^ a true reflection of the inter^ts of high sdbool stud»!iv 

w^^®4. "®A7^^^ ^ TEST. There are no right or wrong answeis. Ther^ are only r^ponseii which are frank and 
hon^t. No one tn your Buhool or your commurUty will ever see your questionnaire or vaur rmpomes. Please 
answer eqph item to the bmt of your ability. Please answer each item frankly and honestly 



IWSTR 

L A number of items use the terms "mother 

"sister", and ''brother". If you are ourrently living witii 
your natural mother and father and naturi brotiier and 
sister, ^.ese terms should be taken to mean your nsturiiJi 
parenta and natural brothers and sisters, if you are not 
currently living with your natural moiiier or father, or 
with your natural brothei3 and iistera, then die terms 
should be tak^n to mean your Btep^mMi^T^ Btep^fB^BT, 
male guardian, or female guaraian, sfep^brother, or 
sffp-siitejf. 

II. BEAD ALL INSTRUCTIONg vary carefuUy, especial- 
ly those instructions an pafe 4, 

riL A f-f?w items ask you te write several words. Please 
write very clearly, 

IV. If you have a problem, raise your hand and a research 
worker will come to your place and asiist you. F/eoje 
conHnu^ to anawer the items with which you liave no 
problem until the rwarch worker comes to your place, 
Otherwisej you will not finish on time. 



CTIONS 

V. GIRLS: In answerinf i^e items on occupations, you 
shoukl think of "housewife" as an occupation, 

SAMPLE ITEM 

Most of the items in the quesi^onnaiie can be 
placini an (X) in th«j parenttieiia tj the left of 
choice which you seleiit as your answef. 

A saniple item wctuld be: 

75. mi^h iport m yoti lfkr< best? 

I ( ) Tennis 4, ( ) Hockey 

2. u^ ) Football 5. ( ) GoU 

li ( } Basketball 6/ ( ) Baseball 

The peraon r^ponding to this item liked fDOtbail best so he 
placed an (X) in the bracket to the left of the response choice 
which said "football/^ 



Thank You: You May Now Turn To Paga Two and Begin. 



CARD ONI 6' { ) With my aunt and/or uncle 

7. ( ) With my frandpatents 

IS. How oW Br« you today? 8' ( > With other relativoa ot guardians 

1. ( ) 13 years .1 { ) 17 years 9* ( ) Other (Specify- ^ ) 

2. ( ) 14 years 6. { ) 18 years «^ « ^ « j ^ ^ i 

24, On the averagep how muoh lima do you ipend dotfig 

3. ( ) 15 years 7, ( ) 19 years homework ©utsfde of ichool, like late in !h© afternoon, 

4. ( ) 16 years 8. ( ) 20 years or more at night, ato/? 

1. ( ) none, or almost none 
17* What Is your iaJi? 2, ( ) Isaa than hour a day 

L { ) Male 3, ( ) about i/4 to % houm a day 

?. ( ) Female 4, ( ) about 1 hour a day 

5. ( ) about 1V4 to 1% houra a day 

Art your mother and fathiP now llyln?? g ^ ) about 2 houi^ a day 

1 . { ) Both are living, ^ ^ j ^^^^^ g ^^^^ ; ^^^^^ 

2. ( ) Only my father is living. 

3. ( ) Only my mother is living, 25^27. How far did your father go In tohool? 

4. { ) Neither parent is living. 01. ( ) He h^a no foiroal schooling 

02. ( ) He did not go any further than sixth frade 
18^20, What art the ages of EACH ONE of your brothtri and In elementary school 

ilsters? NOTE; If you have no brothers and/or no si':- ao / \ tt j-j * # tu *u *t. ^ j 

ters, place a checkmark in the category ''No brothori,'' ^3- < > H^.^id not go any further than n./ith grade 
or ''No sisters/' ^"^'^ ■ 

Qiefers 04, { ) He did not go any further than eleventh 
^^^^^ grade in high ichool 

— - - - — - " 06, ( ) He finished high school 

- -- — . - Oldest — ^ ^ 06, ( ) He went to trade or technidal school but did 

not finish 
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to 07. ( ) He finished trade or technioal school 

■■ — ' Qg / J j^g went to business sc>;^ool but did not 

. Youngest _ _ ^ finish 

( ) He finishc^d businesi school 
10. ( ) He went t^ college but did not finish 
— 11, ( ) He finished eollefe 

No Brothers ( ) No Sisi. i ( ) 12, { ) He went to graduata or professional school 

but did not finish 

21. What km of program ara you tiking In iohooi? ^3 ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ professional school 

L ( ) Academic or College Prep. ^4 ^ ^ ^^^^ 

2, ( ) Science 

3, ( ) General 28-47, Of all the boys In your grade, whloN boyi 

4, { ) Commercial or Business (You may name the same^rson more than onoe.) 

5, ( ) Vocational Africulture HU First Name His Last Name 

6, ( ) Vocational Industrial Arts ^' ^thlels? ^" 

7, ( ) Other (Specify^ _ . . . — ^ J 



22. How Important Is It for you to i^e An athlett In sahool? 



Is ^e beet 
student? 



1, { ) It is not important to me personally that I 3. Do the girls like 

be an athlete in school > the test? 

2, ( ) It is somewhat important to me pereonally 4. Would you jst 

that I be an athlete in school lika to be 



3. ( ) It is yery important to me persbnally that I 
be an athlete in school - , 



friends witii? 



48, How often do you attend worship servloa In a ohuroh, 
temple, or synagogue? 

1. ( ) Nevor 

2. ( ) Keldom 



23. With whom do you if¥«? 

1. ( ) With both my father and mottier 

2. ( ) Watti only my fa^er 

n / X TIT Ai_ 1 *!. 3- ( ) Several times a year 

3. ( ) Wi& only my mother 

A ^ V \ tifut. # iL J i «- ii. 4. ( ) About once a month 

4. { ■) WitJi my fayier and s£ep-mothor 



5, ( ) With my motiier and itep-father 



5, ( ) Two or three time^ a month 

6. ( ) About once a week 
(Continued in mxt eolumn) 96 7. ( ) More than once a week 



CARD ONE 



16. 



17. 



2Z 



) 17 yi'.'iiH 

) yt'iii i Iff fiir?rf» 



How old ire yoy fodajf? 

1. i ) in y^MUH 

2. { ) ht yiNirn f ) 
\\. < ) If} yiMit'H i. 
,\ ( ) \n yvnvH H. 

V^hit it your i$K7 

I ( ) Mill** 
( ) l''rm«l«* 

Are your mothor and ffilher n€\¥ living? 
1 i ) B(iih art* Uvinii. 
I ( i Only my fulKor w living. 
;{ ( ) Only my mothof iM living 
4 ( ) Niuthor pfUtMii JH livinif. 

mm\ are (Hi agii of iACN ONE ol yoyr bratN^rft and 
ilil#ri? NOTE: If yoU hnve no bfothofS end/ or no sis- 
lofs, piac0 a chocKmark m tho category "No brcthers/' 
or '"Ho iisief§ 
Bruth€*rH 



Oldv^l 



BUtorH 



Mo HrothofH ( ) 



21. Whs! Nlnd of program mm you liking In »chQOl? 



1. ( 

2. ( 
II i 
r ( 



( 



) SciL»nn» 

) Gtuieral 

) ('f>mmc*r(Uil or BuHinuHs 

) Vwational AgPicultun* 

) V^m*atif>rial Induct rial Arti^ 

) Other (Specify: ^ 



J 



Hgw ImportaRt li H for yeu to be an alKltl« In ietiool? 

i { ) It is not important la me fmrmnaWy Ihrit I 

!h» an athlnte in Rchool 
2, { ) It is somewhat imponmi tii mt^ liorsonally 

that I hv an athbfe in sclu>oi 
;l ( ) it is iM'py important to mo pominully tliat I 

bo on flthMp in Hrh<K>l 



i3« WIIH whom do you llv»? 

1. ( ) With both my father anH inntht^r 

2. ( ) With only my father 
;V ( ) With only my mother 

4, ( ) With my father and ^/e/^mother 

5. ( ) With my mother and sicp'faih<?r 

(Contitmed w next column) 



(1. ( ) VVitK my «unt nw\/or uru'lf* 

7, ( } With my grandpurfiUi^ 

H ( ) Willi othf^r rf«liil!Vt»Nt>f|yuufdmriH 

!>. ( ) OthPf (Spocify; . 



48. 



24. On the avdri||@i how much tlrrig do you spend doing 
homowork oulalde of achooK HNo in ths afiofnoon, 
at night, elc? 

2 { ) \vm thun hcMir a duy 

,1 ( ) nbuut to % hmirMn d#iy 

]. { ) iilKjiil I hour u dny 

f). ( ) about n/ii Ui [% hrjurnii dny 

(;. ( ) alHmt 2 hours a day 

7. ( ) about 3 '^r moro hcJurH a diiy 



How 

Ul. ( 

02, ( 

{ 

05. ( 
OH, ( 

07. < 

08. ( 

09, < 

10, ( 

11. ( 

12, ( 

la ( 

14. ( 



far did your falhsr go In scii3al? 
) Hv has no farrTial Ht hooling 

) lie? did nut go any furthnr thon .sixth urocic 

in t'Uununtury Hclaxjl 
) Hp did not Mo any further than ninth grade 
in high Mchc}<>l 



lie did not gt> any further than pleventh 
grodf? in high flthuol 

Hu finiahad high scIuk)! 



) lit* wunt to traile or tcchnital Huhool but did 
not finish 

) He finiMhtHl trado or todmical school 

) He m»nt to hu8iri«^H sohool but did not 
finish 

) Hi? finiNhud bUHinoss srhcxtl 

) H« went to coUogo hut clid not fini^^h 

) Ho f inished collugi^ 

) Hi3 wont to gradUiiti3 or prafcasioniil school 
hilt did not liniBh 

) He finished grndtah* proftmionnl school 

) Do not know 



28-4?, Df all \m bo yt in your g radi, whieh boy: 

(you may^ninie the sam© p©rion mor© than one©.) 

HIh Fiffit Nanie His Last Name 

1. Is the best 

athlete? _ . 

2, 1% thu best 

studt^nt? - . 



iho beM 

Would yuu most 
jika to be 
friendfi with? 
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H€w oftin do you fiUtnd « worship sorvlofi in a ohyroh, 
tdinpfii or aynagogut? 

1. ( ) Never 

2. ( ) Seldom 

3. ( ) Several timei a year 

4. ( ) About once ii mDnth 

ti, ( ) Two or throe times n month 
0. ( ) About once a week 
7, ( ) More than once a w^k 
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Gemrflily, when your jathef mok^a docliloni which 
cone©rn ynu when Ne^aNei ruloi (or you to follow, 
doei he oxplaln to you tho roaioni for th^ d&ctftlona or 
fcr fhfl rules? 

1. ( ) Hi' uhnoHi nvi'vi' v%\)\i\\m hin di'iiHioris 01 

riili*H t« riif ' 

2. ( ) untH* in a whih* i»xf>hiiiiH \m fhu'iHinnK or 

nilf H l<) rru* 

!i ( ) I ((» mimfly m\)\mm his flMciHlrMiMor ruU'H lo 
PillnH Id fiji' 

Whdt sort of things di''^^ It take to g\m a itud«nt im- 
porlinc^, preftlgo, inffuenct, efeM with Pttier iiudents 

In your school?, io , good graclon. coming frorn tho 
right family, bolnn an aihiflte, etc. Try to namo ril loriBi 
!hf(ju^ ffoni first to third moM Imporlanl, 

IhI most importanl: , _ 

2iK! rTi'»^^{ inifMirifUit: . . . 

Ufd itumt ill Mortafil; ... . 

'tlh mo*^t importttnt: _ _ _ „ 

Whit li the rellgjout pFeferene© of your father? NOTE; 

pjoaae bo as preoiso ae possible In givirio the spoclfic 
religious prnfttfRnce of yoyr fathor. EKdmplD; Baptist, 
Mofhodist, Roman Catholic, Reform Jewish, Unltod 
Chufch of Cttrist, etc. 

Ri'Ii||i(Mm Pwioronvv Father 

Ftegdrdtaii of whmi oth^r students think, Howy da you 
pf rsonaliy foe! about a good studant being an athlete? 

1. ( ) I flon*f think that n slutlent mIk*iiUI bv 

fill athkt** 

2. ( ) It fi<)e^n*t makr any fliiff*rericiMj> rn*' \yh(>flu*r 

a grMxl Hlti(l*'nt in an lUhloh* 

( ) I think it m mn}vw\nii importaiU iVuit ii gmd 
Htiult'nt Ih' ail athlett.' 

-t, ( ) I think it iM very im|H>rtnnt th/it a fiood Btii^ 
(If 'fit an athh'to 

HiiW often does your father attend a worship servioe in 
a church, l€nipl#, of synagogut? 

1. ( j Never 

2. ( ) Seldoin 

3. ( ) Several liineH a yuar 

4. ( ) AliciUt uiitTu a month 

5. ( ) Tsm or thrt?e timtm a month 

0. ( ) About emeu a wpc*k 
7. { ) Nt()rc» tlMii onco a wouk 

During the last tm^ years or soi hii your fftlhgr w/anted 
you to continue your educ^atlon btyoiid high sefioal, that 
Is, to go to a trade or builnass school, to coileg©* etc.? 

1. ( ) Yes, he has itres&ecl it a lot 

2. ( ) Yci8, ho hm stressed it lomewhat 

3. < ) Yea, but he has seldom fnontioned it 

4. ( ) He haaii't iaicl one way or the other 

,1 ( ) No, he would rather that I did not go be- 
yond high school 

t)7 



so. Gonoratiyi ov@r Urn past 5 to 8 yean or so, how eflen 
have your parants praised or rewarded you when you 
did somelhirig very weil? 

1, ( ) llfirdly at all 

2. ( ) HtinH'tiim»H 
:i. ( ) Fnirjy nftrn 

1. ( ) Vvry uftiMi 
"i { ) A I in OH t c'very tirrK* 

60. Qenoraliy, which one of the following stettmenti best 
deseribos hovv itudonts fn your school fe@l about 
athletes being ge^ studonti and good studente being 
Bthletei? 

\. { ) T}\i^y ferd it dnt»Hn'i matter if an athlete in 
a iiood Hludcni or if a iinocl stucJiMifc in an 
nfhk'tp 

2. i ) They fct^l a bckkI Htu(kMit nhuuld Ik? an 
athlete i hut it (lopsn't matter if an athlLdu 
is a goofi fltUfUint 

;i ( ) They fee I an athlotc shoukl N a good 8tu- 
clont, hut it (loeHn't matter if a goocl situ dent 
is an athlete 

4, ( ) They f«el that an athlete should be a gocxl 
HtudtMit und that n good ntuchuit should ht* 
nn athU'tr 

Here arg five statarTionts about ygursolf, After you read each 
statemont, Indicate how strongly you agree or diiagree with It 
by placing an "K*' in the approprate box. 

61. I feal that I have s nunib€r of good qualltlea, 

k ( ) Strongly disagree 

2. ( ) Dinagree 

3. ( ) Agrt*«} 
A. { ) Stronfily apinu* 

62. On the wholet I am satisfied with myself, 

1. ( ) Strongly diaaRriH? 

2, ( ) DiHflgree 

3, { ) AgUHJ ' 

4. ( ) Strongly agree 

All In all, I am inollned to feel that I am a failure. 

k ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Digagrec 

4. ( ) Strongly disagrei? 

§4. I feel I do not hiV§ muah to be proud of. 

k ( ) Strongly agree 
2. ( ) Agree 
3- ( ) Disagrt?!^ 
4. ( ) Strongly disagreu 

6S. I wish I aould have mors rsspeot for mystlf, 

k ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagreo 



60. When /our moltior diiclpiiritis or puniihes you, hew 
does she uiu^^^ It? 

I. { ) Hhi* iiHiiully Hi.i«iikH, Hla|)H, or ntriki'H ni*' 

LI i ) Hhv UHiidlly Wim ur nmUnH fmi of mv 

11 ( } KJm' iiHNiilly \iikrH awjiy imv nr innro o< my 
\)v'\v\U*^m or tlnriiiM J jiko !<» dn. Hurh an nnf 
liMliiiK m*' tfH' cur, /(<) out £it iiiiihi cir <m 
svivUowil', not Ij'tiina nn» s^.'jlch TV, olc- 

I, ( ) Sh<' imuiilly t ri^H In hIiow riu* whut It WiN I 
(liil %viuni4 IIhmi talks with iiu' lluit I v^mvt 
fin if iuniili 



67, Oenerallyr which one of the lollgwjng statomonli beat 
doscribas howv rnofit toaaheri feel nboyi alhlot^i and 
goad itudents In your ichpol? 

1. ( ) T\wy ft'ol tlmt im iiihh'U* hIumiIcI hi' a mini 

Ht iHlf»nt Jitui tfi.'jt a ^hkI HtUflonl Hhonid Im 

Hi I UtillC't^ ' 

2. ( ) They tviA an atlUc'l<* Hhoultl ho u ^chkI Htih 

flt'iit, bilt it rlcK'Mfrt nuittor if a ^mni HtiithMit 

:i ( ) 'L'hvy UhA ii KOOfl Htufient .should he an 
athliHto, bvjt it fU)pm'i mntter If un athlati* 
in fl grxHl stuth'nt 

i. i ) Tk^y ftU'l it ihnsmii matter if mi athblo in 
a gomi stuf it'll t or if a gfxid stuttunt is aii 



CO, In goneral, how am rmosi decifllons bGlween you und 
your Jgjh&r made'? 

|. { ) My father uHunlly dui'Hn*t viuij whilt 1 i\o. 



.1 { ) I usually i'lm tJo wliiit 1 want n^y^f^tdUm of 
wliiit my fiitlier thinkH 

,i ( ) ( uKually nin ituilu' iny nwfi <Un'i/M<'ti?<, but 
my fiillicr wmU\ lilu' ffir fru* to c^>r>^j^ll•^ Iikh 
cipiniifJi 

I, i ) My npiT!f(>!iH imually nn* an iniiJortjiFil. niy 
fallirr*K in flfTHli!i|; svhiif I nlKfuhi cl*? 

5. f ) I hnvc? conaifiornhle oppnrt unity to rViAko my 
own cJnflHifHiM, 1)1!!, my fiitlu'r imually ha^ i\w 
final wunl 



Ii. ( ) My fnthnr liBliMi^ to inv 
ihv dcrimoii 

1. i ) My fnth(*r iiHiially juHt 



, hut I mall y \\r imhon 
ivlU wbfjit to do. 



CARD TWO 



INSTRUCTIONS: Tho following few items are about your plans for a lob and for an educatiQfi. There are two types of qgp^l ons. 
One typa is called * LIKi TO" and ttis othar type ia calm ''EXPECT TO". There Is a very Imporlafit dlfferenc© between the LIKE 
TO^' and the ^'EXPECT TO'^ types of questions, ^ ,* i ^ i i i . u - i , r ,ij 

A **LIHK TO'' fiLJo^tioM Oh joliH. for exanipku imkn ycni to uhooso, from all the jobs ^'ou know about, tho job you woisW 
really I IKE TO hiivo wht^n v()U finish your miucatitm. Howevi-r, Homt?timeH tlu-ri? is u fliffori^nce between the job a person woald 
rmlh^ LIKE TO havf^ aticJ the juh ht^ avtualb KXFECTS TO haVL*, For example, Bob niay really LIKE TO brwme ftn nefo^ 
nautical enfiineer. But, he known Hiat he t^aniuit afftird the college education which the job t»f aerniiautieal en^Mneer requjrOii. bo. 
instead he actually EKPK(n\S TO heeomo mi aircrnft inochanic, a Job with aircraft that doea not require a eoUejo education. 

WImii you aimwer the queHtionH below, please REMKMBER the uery important diifermce between "LIKE 10' ar^d 
"EXPECT TO** questions. AnHVyor them to the hnst of ypur ability. AuBwef thern frankly and honeHtly, Thank you. 



-{^-m. SUPPOSINCi you could have the necessary abl|itl#§, 
adycatlon, grades, money, whit kincl of ^erk ^ould 
you really LIKE TO do aftef you finiih yQUr edueaUon?, 

thatTSrSfi©r you get out of high school, teDhnlcah busi- 
ness, nursing schpoh or college. PLEASE BE VERY 
SPICIFIC, NOTE: If you would really LIKE TO go Into 
the military, please epeeify the military rank you would 
really LIKE TO have, 



(SPECIFIC NAME OR TITLE OF job 
1 would rrttUy LIKE TO have.) 



SUPPOSING you had \hm neeetsary abllltlei, aradeSt 
m^mii tie,, how far would you really LIKi TO go In 
ichoal? 

h ( ) 10th of lith grade 

) Graduate froni high sehonl 
) Trade or technical school 
) Two-year busines.^ school 
) Nursing aeliool 
) Two years of college 
) Four yocim of college 
) Graduaie or professional Mchool 



24*3L GOr^SIPERINCI ^eur ibllitiif, grades, financial rtsourcel, 
chanees for technical %m%o\, coll#g€i etG., what kind of 
worN do you aetually EXPiCT TO do after yeu finish your 
edueitlon?; thitTSrSlter you get out of high pohool, teeh- 
nieali business, nursing scH^oi, or collegtl PLEASE SE 
VERY SPiClFia NOTE: If you actually EXPECT TO go 
into the military! please specify the military rank y^u 
actually EXPICT TO get 



(SPECIFIC MAME OR TITLE OF job 
I actmlly EXPECT TO get) 
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GONSIPERINO your abflllfes, grades, flnaneiaf rt^our^tfi, 
etCn how far do you iotually iXPiCT TO go fn a^bopl? 



L ( 

2. ( 

3. ( 



) 10th or lith grade 

) Graduate imm high school 

) Trade or techiiical school 

) Two-year business school 

) Nursing school 

) Two years of college 

) Four years of collefe 

) Graduate or profesiional school 
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36. Gentrilly, ovtr Iht pB%\ 5 a yoari or le, hiiv© yrsiif puronls slr^iiiod or omfihailiud tH«l you ihoulfl liiNe pride (n thingi 
tfitt you hav« dono 

1, ( ) Yi«a, tht*y have Htfi»HH4Ml it n Inf 

2, ( ) Yi'H. th«'y hnvf Min-H^oc! it ^nfminvluil 



( ) Nu« tlisvy would rtiilK't* I mi fi'ol i>rnnil wlu^ii 



Gentffajiy, in ti^lklng with other poapie about whut you 
yon t/ilk vvilh nnch of thr» foilowinq knun) df PufJion*; i|i 
fugh School, such us vvhoinor or not you arL? going to 


an? fioincj to do of tor you gal out of high achQdl 
out vvh»Mti(!r Ot nnl you nth qninq tn roritlnun yo^ir 
trade school, coilo^jo. utc / 


how ofton do 
riducollnn Oftr't 


f I4\f 






//ofr ojii/n / ttilh iiifh t'orh tfj fhfnr kineh vj 
tiinfhiii*' niv i'ifuvdftnn nfti't ht^fi M-hoffif 












Uftcn 


{ '(iriHtiirttly 




VVilli my tmc^htTH 












With my {twmh 










39, 


With rny fatht»r 










40, 


With the Kuiclanct' Winnvlor 










41 


With thi» fit hit* tic uoftch 










42. 


With iny I'U'rgymin 










43, 


With my muthi*r 










44, 


With niy brcitht'r^ or mtQv^ 










45. 


With i\ fri<'ri(i of thf? family 










41 


With frii^nd^ of m\m in college 











CARD THREE 

In tf\Q%\ schools there ar# uiyally one of iwa groups of 
studdnts who have a M of infiu@ne@ en studtnt life 
aroiind the school, i.e., the *W group or the 'leading 
ero^^d." What about In your seheol? How many groups 
of ityctents are thera that seem to e^ereiie Influenee, 
that stem lo be "In the middle of thlrtgs" one way or 
another? 

L ( ) One group 

2. ( ) Two groupH 

3. ( ) There aro no mvh ^tinipn in thiH Rchoul 

Whit Is the btit way to name and deicribe these one 
or two groups you hid In mind v¥hen yoU answered the 
taat question? Try to give the group or groups the 
nami most students usa in talNing about it and deieribe 
the group or groups in ternis of the inlorests and be- 
havfors of Its members. 



Of the group or groups you Just nam^d, whioh one has 
has Ihi most Influence on aludent life? 

\ . ( ) (ffoup A 
■J. ( ) (froiiij II 

What doep it take to become a rnamber of the group 
with the most influonce, Le., liN© coming from the right 

fafflily. boTng n go69 studonti an aihleto. etc.? 



Who are the students in the group with the most 

lnMij^Dnce2_ Try to nnme iho lop five. 

First S'amr Lant Samj' FiVHf Same Last Name 



Group A 



Croup B 



Description; 



Description: 



47. With regard to discipline and pynlshnnent, my father h\ 

1 . ( ) Vory easy 

2. { ) Fairly easy 

3. ( ) Fairly strict 
<| 4. { ) Very strict 
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48. During \m (otl few y«»fi or io. has youf mother wantod 
you to continue youf odueatlfln b«yoncl High schogli that 
Is. to cjo to a trade or businegs schDol, to college, etc.? 

I, ( ) V'uHj fthi* hiiH strr*HH#»el it II |r»t 

£?, ( ) Vph, hIh» iiiiH Htr»»MH#*(l it Moini'WIiHt 

{ ) Yf'», Init hIh? )\m ^vhU^m wi^nlmv'fl it 

\ ( ) H\n* luiMfi't mul tm* way or tht-ullKM 

5. ( ) Mf>i hIh* woiilri rnthf»r ttwit I riirl n<il kcj tw* 
yj»ncl high hcIiik)! 



J\)0 folluwing two que^itiona aro about your lat[i€jr'9 job find hir^ 
oniptoyor. If your fatiior \u not currofiiiy oni ployed or If your 
iiitMQf is fjctx^asGd. piuase givo thio namo of the arriployor your 
fathiif LAST workod f jf and Iho kind of )ob he LAST had, 

49^51. What Ifl the fyf! name of the company, btJiinets, or farm 
thai your father works for? For t^xnitiplo: Genofai Motors 
Car Company. (If your fnthiDr worHs for himself, write 
"Hulf^Ufiipluytjd" and qivu t^u» fiame of your fatiitjf'f^ 
business.) 



(NnniP of t'oinpnny, bu.Hini'HH. or 
fa mi wliirh vwpUtyH your futhrr) 



52-59. What KtND OF WORK does your father do? (PLEASE 
TRY TO GIVE THE SPECIFIC NAME Of^ TfTLt OF HIS 
JOB, for example, "dollvery trgeK driver", and PE- 
SCR10E what ho doos. For exomplei "h© drjyas q local 
delivery truck.'* ALSO; if your father Ib iti the military, 
please GIVE HIS SPECIFIC MILITARY RANK.) 



fatht^r's job cjr his ihilitnry 
ranl<) 



(Hfii'f dt*Ht'ri|>tit)n of what hv ilnen) 



fiQ. Would you tay thr! In your home ft hat b&m lust about 
taUon for grflntad thnt you will contlnya your oducation 
Hfier you get out of high echool? 

L < ) YfH Z i ) Nu n. { ) fJo not know 



6f. Q9n«rRlly, over the past S to 8 year«, have your paronla 
streistd or fimphaalied that you ihould try to como out 
on top In gamfli, ■portly and the like? 

1, ( ) No, they would rathcjr 1 not try to conw out 
(MI tofs in ifnniPMi NpnrlH, 

i ) Thvy ]uwm*i Hiilci one* w.iy or another 

1 ( ) Ypi, hilt fliny hiwv Hclclnin intMitiuntMl it 

1 ( ) Yi**^, tlii'y liavi* Htri'HH(*fl \i Hornt^vvluit 

Ti, ( ) Yi*H, tht'y IniVi^ Htrc'KHjul it u I<jI 



How tmporlant fi it to you portonally Ihnt you be a gowd 

sludent? 

I. ( ) 11 iH nnt important io m<* iJerHuiuilly that I 
Ih' a good student 

'J', i ) ft IH mmvtvhat important t<> nw prrsonnlly 
that I l}« ti good studunt 

.1 < ) It iH wry Important to me j)t»rsonally that I 
bu u good fetudunt 



63. In gonoraf, how are moat deoiiiena bttman you and 
your mother mado? 

J. ( ) My mother usually jii.Ht tcljH rni^ what to do 

2. ( ) My inoUmr liiteas to m*n, hui usually she 
makes the decision 

:T ( ) I have considerable? opporturiiiy to make my 
own deciisionsi but rny mother imually hai 
the final word 

( ) My opinions usually are as important as my 
mother's in deciding w^hat I should do 

fh ( ) I usually can mak^ my osvii ihcmion^ but my 
mother would like for mo Io consider her 
opinion 

ih ( ) I usually can do what 1 wuat regafdless of 
what my mothe.»= tliinkB 

7^ ( ) My mother UHUally dot^^n't ciro what t do 



ASOUME FOR THE MOMENT that you are going to continue your eclucation after high iehool and go on to technical 
schooli college, etc, Below are sorno reasens why students want io dontinuq their education after high ^chcol. Indicate 
how irnpgrtant each reason is to you perscnally if you were to go 1o technical echool, college, etc. 


IBM 


Roa.Hoa 


Ho 

VICRY 
Important 


w Important To I 

SOMEWHAT 
Important 


NOT AT ALL 
Iniportant 


64. 


To got a better job or a higher income 










To he [letter able? to underBtaiid and 
appreciate ideas 










T'. develop my ability to get along with 
(iifferent kinds o[ people 










To flevelop niy morul c.ipncitieH, othiral 
standards and values 








eg. 


To prepare nae for a happy marriage 
and family life 









^6 — 
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CARD FOUR 



Ifi. How much llfTiQ, on the average, do you spend In prac-^ 
ilclna Idfi training for, or autuaiiy compoting In Inter^ 
seholoslle sporls, \m is, in ^pom wHnra your school 
cornpotos against another scfinolV 
I ( ) NriruS nr lilmoKt, nntM' 
2. ( ) about V2 bniir a Hny 
:i. ( ) iihnyt 1 \\ii\\r i\ ?Iay 
i ( ) MfHMit 1 V'2 hniVH. a finy 
ft: { } jhoiil 2 iuiwrw a day 
il ( ) nlMUJt 2'/i liouiN a day 
7. ( ) ahtuit *l hfaiTH a day 
H. ( ) ni"r*' than II iHuirHa day 



17> 



How oftin does your falher giv© you praise, enooyrsge- 
men!, or approval for vvhal you oo? 



2. 
4. 



f ) AIniOHt t\rw(^r 

{ ) Onc<* iii a whilt^ 
( } Frcuiut*ntly 



Here aro some statements which students hove opinions about. 
Please indicate how you personally feel about each statement 
by placing an *'X*' near ''Strongly Agree^^ if you agree with it 
strongly, near '*Agree" if you just acirec v/ith it* near "Disagree" 
if you just disagree with it, or near "Strongly Disagree if you 
stfongly dinagree with It. 

18. Wh©n a pifson Is born, the succesi he Is going tj hive 
Is already In the cards, lo he rriight as well arcepi It 
and not fight against it, 

1. ( ) Strongly mm* 

2. { ) Agree 

3. ( ) DiHagrt>t' 

4. ( ) Htron^cly diRnfir^'*' 



19, A p€'sofi's Job should come first, even If It meani spend- 
ing teas time in reoreatlon and play. 

1. ( ) Strongly dimf^Tw 

2. ( ) Disagreo 

3. ( ) Agree 

4. ( ) Strongly ligref 

20. The mora ©dueallDn a person has, the better ablp Is he 
to really enjoy an(i ippreciate lifE. 

1. ( ) Strongly afcroo 

2. ( ) Agfoe 

U. { ) Dinagrec* 

4. ( ) Strongly <li.sngroc^ 



22, When a person ii making pit Importanl dedlslen* he 
should consider Ih^ advice of his parenfa aft mora Im- 
poflanl than th© f^dvico of his frlendi. 

\, ( ) HtroMMly innvv 

U, ( ) A\;nv 

^1. ( ) Htrnnidy diHuwri'C 

23, A high school education is worth the lime and effort if 

requires, 

L ( ) Btron^ly d!H,'U,'ri'c 

( ) niHaffrr'o 
n, ( I AgrcT' 
4. ( ) Htn)n^ly mvi'v 

24, Whatever a person do^i, he should try to do it b#lter 
than an^Qfi^ els^' 

1. ( ) Strongly uMr^H' 

2. ( ) Agreo 

:i. ( ) Dinagrfp 

4. ( ) ^Irnngly dina^rfM' 

2B. QeneraHy» It Ii possible for a perion to plan hji lutur« 
so thai more things will eome out right than ^fong Ifi 
the long run^ , 

\. ( ) StrnnKly iliMnM^j'** 

2. ( ) E3iH/!MrtH' 

:i I } 

4. ( } HtrnnHly imwv 

28. Alter a person is married, his (or her) main loyalty 
ohould coniiniJo to be to his (or her) parents. 

1, { ) Strongly imrvv 

2. f ) Affree 

;i. f ) Disngroi' 

4, ( ) Strongly (linai^rre 

27. A perion should maKe lerlous efforts to overeorrie lho$a 
obstacles pyt In his path by other people. 

1. ( ) Strongly cJi^ajirf^o 

2. ( ) DimiKree 

3. ( ) Agreo 

4. ( ) Btrongly agrt^e 

2B In buslnass and Industry, a perion without a college 
education cmn get ahead Just as rapidly at a parson 
with a college education. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly dm^voo 



PA. A person should make plans for his life and not |ysl 
aocept what eomts along. 

L ( ) Strongly dl sag rot 

2. ■ ( ) Disagree 

3. \ ) Agree 

4. ( ) Strongly agree 



29. Other people hiVe more oontrol over a person's fulure 
than the perion hlmielf does. 

1. ( ) Btrcngly dL^ajcrPo 

2. ( ) Disagree 

3. ( ) Agree 
1 I 4. ( ) Strongly eigrec 
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30. Which ONi of \h& roilowifig statements Is mo@l Iruo 
about cantlniilng your educ^Uon after high school? 

1. { ) My Uxihv.r neucr mm xm to coritinUf? my 

oducatlfiti 

2. ( ) My fatlit»r m.itnctitni*H \u\fv^ mo tci iMmlinuo 

my c»fJutuitif)ii 

;i. ( ) My fatl'ier ajtm uv^vn rnr- to cfJiituiur my 

'L ( ) My fathyr nimfuriily uvuvh nn* to roniinuf? 
my fHliit'iition 



34. 



31-33. How fur did your ttiQIhgr go In sohool? 

( ) Hhi? luiN furrual H('lu)uling 



02. 



i 



) Hht> «lic| ndt m any furthpr 
ill njomnnUiry KciuK>[ 



Oil i 

iWi. i 

ini ( 

07. ( 

08. ( 

09, ( 

10, ( 
IL ( 
\2, { 

13. ( 

14, ( 



fiuri .sixth 
luin ninth gmdo 



) B I m t| i 1 1 no t go a n y f u r t h o r 
in IiIkJi Hclujol 

) BIk* (li<l nut g(i ally furlluT than <!|f3vonlfi 
gradf* in high nchnfjl 

) Sho fininhf^d high Bi'limA 

} 81 vypiit U) h'C'hnii'al or busini*.HH hcIiooI hut 
did ni)t finlHli 

) Hlu' finiMSit*cl tec hriiLul or biiHini'HS Hch()0] 

) Shu went tt> nut^in^ bcIkjoI but (hd not finif^fi 

) Sho finiHluM] nursjinjc Huhnc)! 

} SlU' wont to cc)llei;tf biit did rud fjnlHli 

j Sbc» finlBht'U uolU^g€' 

) Hbo WfeMit U) ^riKluritf* Dr |)rt)f^^sHit)n^^^ J^<.'hcHd 

iait did not fin In It 

) Sho finL^hcU ura^^lijiUf or profo^^sional Hchonl 

) Do not know 



35. 



36. 



If you oould be rem^nnbered Here at schgol for one of 
the iix things bolow, w^hich gnc would you like it to be? 

1, ( ) For being a good HtUfiunt 

2, ( ) For being a good ullilotc' 
( ) For being popuhir 

'\. ( ) For being a good stufloid iind a good athlete 
5. ( ) Fcjr being a gcjod student tind very popular 
(h i ) For being a good ntbkdo and very popular 

G@n#rally, when your mother makes d^uisioni which' 
conaorn you or whmi she mihes rules for you to follow, 
does she explain to you the reaioni for the dioliions 
or rules? 

1. ( ) Sho alnioHt aliiHiyH t'^jdains her decisions or 

fuloR to nio 

2. f ) She? lisiially oxpUim \wj douisions or rules 

to mo 

.'5. ( ) She sunu*iini('H vK\)U\\nn lior dociiiions or rules 
to me 

4, ( ) Sho once in a tvhih exiihum her doeiaionp or 
ruloH to mo 



( ) 



She cibnost Hc^iie/' t^xplalns her decisians or 
rulers tb mo 



How often does your mother giV0 you praise^ encourage- 
ment, or approval for v/hat ^du do? 

( ) Very often 

2. ( ) FrequDntly 

( ) Once in a whilej 

( ) Very sieldom 

( ) Almost never 



For vach of the items below, check which ones you and your parants agree about, which ones you diaagree about, or 
which ones you have not discussed with your parents- 


IBM 


77i^ Items 


Dkagree 


Agree 


Have Not 
Discussed 


37. 


Wh other I should or should not 
coritinuo my education nfwr 
high school 








38. 


WhQt cour.^o of study I should 
take if I do continue my edu- 
cation 








39, 


Whfifc col Inge, technical school, 
otc. I should go to if I continiif* 
my education 








40. 


Whether I Hhould live away 
fr«m home if I continue my 
(Ktuoation 








41, 


Ho^ much it will cost if I do 
f ontinue my education 









42, With regard to djsciplihe and punfihment, rny mother Is^ 



2, 
3. 
4. 



) Very -Sitriet 

) Fairly *§triot 

) Fairly riiHy 

) Very m^y 



43^44. If you Were to oontlnue your education after tiigh sehool 
and go to trade sohool, oellegs, etc., whit subjeots 
would you tike most to study^ L^.« liberal arts, business, 
science, etc.? 
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(Name or namos of subjects 
I would like moat to study) 



41, H^girdlets of what othif itudertU thlnk» how do you 
I^Qraonally ftel about an athlete Nlnfl a gosd student? 

1. ( ) I don't think thnt an ^tbleti^ Hhould \w ii 
good student 

3. ( ) It doesn't make any differono^^ to nu» whrther 
an athbte is a good atudent 

3. ( ) I thinJ< it is somewhat iuiportant that nn 

aihlote be a good Btudont 

4r ( ) I think that it ia very iinporfant that an 
iithbtn be? a good stiidi'hi 

-4^. I^^nerally, oytr the past S ts 8 ynsi-s or 30, hmm yQUr 
parents stressed or emphailied that yeu should try to 
do things better than anyone else? 

|. ( ) Yes* they have stresaed it a lot 

2^ ( ) Yes, they have streased it somewhat 

0. ( ) yps, but they have sMotn nientioned it 

4' ( ) They haven't said one way or the other 

5. ( ) NOf they would rather I not try to do things 
better than other people 

41, Htrs nfe four statements wtileh hav^ bein made about 
ih^ ilbl#i and rd like you to Indicate vvhloh Is eiogest 
\0 yoar own vliw* 

L ( ) The Bible is God's Wordi and all it says ia 
true 

% i ) The Bible was written by meri inspired by 
God, and its basic moral and religious teach- 
ings are true* but because the writers were 
men, it contains some HumB^ errors, 

5, ( ) The Bible is a valuable book because it was 
written by wise and good ttieii, but God had 
nothing to do with it, 

4, ( ) The Bible was wrilen by rnen who lived so 

long ago that it is of little value today 



Here are five statements about yourself. After you read each . 
statement, indicate how strongly you agreo or disagree with It 
by pl^qlng an "K'* In the appropriate box. 

48. I ant able to do things as well as most other peoplo, 

L ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Diiagree 

4, ( ) Strongly diaagree 

49. At times f think 1 am no good at all. 

1. ( ) Strongly disagree 

2. ( ) Disagree 

3. { ) Agree 

4. ( ) Strongly agree 

iOi I f@el that I'm a person of worthi at least on an eqyal 
plana with others, 

L ( ) Strongly agree 

2, { ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 

51. I taka a positive attitude toward mysalf. 

1. ( ) Strongly disagree 
2= ( ) Disagree 

3. ( ) Airee 

4. ( ) Strongly agree 

5i. I oertalnly fetl useless at tlmas^ 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. { ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. { ) Strongly disagree 



Generally, conearning your educaliDnsI futursf about how often have these people: (1) ENCOURAGED you or SUGQESTEr 
W you that you should continue your education after high school, such as by going to a trade schooN college, ate., 
{i) OlSCOURAQED you or SUGGESTED that you ihogld not aontlnue your education after high sehool? 




How Often Have These People 
ENCOUKAGED ME: DISCOURAGED ME: 


IBM 


Type of Person 




tim^g 


Often 


Almost 
Con- 
Btantly 


Never 


Some- 
iimeR 


Often 


A ImoBt 

Con^ 
Htantly 




Teachers 




















Neighbors 




















Brothers or sisters 




















Guidanca counselors 




















School Principal 


















IS. 


Athletic Coach 




















Clergyinan 




















Belativei (other than pamnta) 


















01. 


Othefs (Please state type of perioii) 



















ERIC 
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CARD FIVE 



18i Wh«n your lather disciplines or punishes you, how does 
ti© uiyally ti© 111 

L [ ) Hie uHually siJaiikH, §laps, or striltefl ni*' 

2. f ) He usually nag« m makeB fun of me 

.1. f ) Hp usually tiikes away om or more of my 
(srivileges or tdingH I liko to do, such as not 
letting mo use the car, go out at nijchfc or on 
WQekGnds, not letting me watch TV, etc?, 

4. ( ) Ho uHiially tries to Bhow me what it was I 
did wrong and then talks with me m that 
I won't do it again 



17. 



1B* 



19. 



What Is your raalal background? 

1. ( } White 3. ( ) Oriental 

2. ( ) Nogro 4. ( ) Other (SpGcify:„ ...^.-.) 

In g^n&ril, which one of the foilowfng best dticribti 
your own family? PUEASE NOTE: The term "father' 
also InQludes ■*atep-fathar". "guardian", ate, Tho term 
'*moUi@r^' also includes -'stepmother*', "guardian", etc. 

1, { ) It i§ a family in which my mother is defi- 

nite the head of the house and makes mogt 
of the important decisions herself without 
fiiit talking things over with my father, 

2. i ) It is a family in which my mother is defi- 

nitely the head of the house and makes mo§t 
of the important decigions but usually talks 
things over first with my father, 

.1. i ) It is a family in which both my father and 
my mother head the house together and they 
usually talks things over before both decid- 
ing what to do 

4. ( ) It is a family in which my father is head of 

the house and makes most of the important 
decisions but usually talks things over first 
with my mother 

5. ( ) It is a family in which my father is defi- 

nitely the head of the house and makei most 
of the important deciBions himself without 
finjt talking things over with my mothor 

WNqN one q\ the fQltowIng best dgaeribei the ^mploy^ 
merti siluitlon of your mother? 

L ( ) Full-time housewife 

2. ( ) Works part time at her home (less than 30 

hours) 

3. ( ) Works part^ime outside her home 

4. ( ) Works fuIUtime (30 hours a week or more) 

Qt her home doing something other than 
housework 

o. ( ) Works fulUtime (30 hours a week of more) 
outside her home 

6. ( ) Works sometime at her home 

7. ( ) Works sometime outside her home 



8. ( ) Other (Specify^ 



4 



20-27. (IF YOUR MOTHER WORKS PART OR FULL TIME AT 
HOME OR OUTSIDE THE HOME); what KIND OF WORK 
does she do? PLEASE TRY TO GIVE THE SPECIFIC 
NAME OR TITLE OF HER JOB AND DESCRIBE WHAT 
SHE DOES. 



(Specific name or title of mother's job) 



(Brief deHcription of what she does) 



The next few iterns are absut eporte and athletes In high achooL 
The items are about interschojaatie sports only, that Is, sports 
whar© your ichool cQmpetes against another school, 
28-30. Have you taken part in any Intericholastle sports thii 
iahool /tar? 

1. ( ) No 

2, ( ) Yes: IF YES=^What are the names of the 

intprHvholastic sports in which you have 
taken part this year? 



31-33. 



34-36. 



37. 



Would /ou jejlly LIKE TO go out for interieholastic 
sports nejct y#ar? 

1. ( ) No 

2. ( ) Yes^ IF YES— What are the names of the 

int^rscholcistic sports you would reQlly LIKE 
TO go out for next year? 



IF YOU ANSWifllD ''YiS*^ TO THi LAST ITEM: Which 
oi these Intirioholistia sports you namtd In the fast 
Ittm do yaf gBtCaily EXPECT TO go out for next year? 

Names of the Intirscholastic sports I actually iXPECT 
TO go out for next year: 



5, 



IP YOU ACTUAILY EXPECT TO GO OUT FOR AN 
INTERSOHOIASTIC SPORT NEXT YEAR: 
Do you think you wilt aotually make a vara[ty team 
Mom you gmi Qui of high sohool? 

L ( ) Definitely yes 

2. ( ) Probably yes 

3. ( ) Probably no 

4. ( ) Defmitely no 
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38« Do you think you will aeiuaily miNe o city, staN, or 51^53. What are the nam#i of the thme coursei whichi 

gional aii»itar learn befor© you get out of high oahool? you Hke tho moa S4.S6, You dlallkQ the mo%l 

1. i ) Defiiiit4?ly tio 

2, ( ) Probably no — ™ - — ^ 

( ) Prdmhjy ym . , ^ 

'I, ( ) D£*fiiiit4?jy yen 



39, Do you have any brothers or sisterp who wero or who 

are now on en athletic team In high sehDol? 57-59. 

2. ( ) No 



40. Do your parents atrois or emphasUo your going out for 
an Interscholaitio sport in high school? 

1. i ) YoH. they atrt?sa it a lot 

2. ( ) Yes, they stress it somewhat 

3. ( ) Y&Bt but they solclam mention it 

4. ( ) They don't care one way or tho other 

5. { ) No, they won Id rather I not go out for an §3-64, 

in t E rsch olas tic sport 



What aro the nam^t of the threo courses wfilch.' 

You thinH are going 60-62, You think are going 1o 
to be tho most use- be the least uaefuf or 

ful or Importani in Imporlant In your llfe'ij 

your life'8 work. work. 



What is the rallgiaus pr^fer^noi of your mother? NOTE: 
Please be as prsoise as poieibie in giving the spealfjo 
rellgloui preferenGa of your mother. 



41. Cheek the one category below whloh comes closest to 
your feeling about youraelf. 

L { ) I dont like my self the way I am; Vd like to 
change niyaelf completely 

2. ( ) There are Tiiany things about myself I'd like 

to chunge, but not completely 

3. ( ) I'd like to stay very much the Hame; there ia 

very little aboiit myself that I wonlcl change 



42-43. If you have alraady decided on a ipociflo field of study 
for when you go to tfide schooli eollegei etc., which 
field is i.e.. law, business, science, etc.? 



(Religious prefert»nce of Mother) 



6i. How often doos your mother attend a worsliip servict 
in a ehursNi temple, or synagogue? 

1. 

2, 
3. 
4. 

5, 

7, 



( 

( 
( 

( ) 



) Never 

) Seldom 

) Several times a year 

) About once a rnorith 

) Two or three times a month 

About one^ a weeli 

) More than once a week 



<Nftme of specific field of gtudy 
for l;ra(le school, college, etc.) 



44, Oenerallyi over tho past § to S years, have your parents 
stressed or emphastzod your being able to do things by 
yourself, like buying your own alothes, going places on 
your oyvn, etc.? 

1. ( ) They woulcl rather I not try to do things by 

rnyself 

2. ( ) They haven't said one way or the other 

3. ( ) Yea. but they have seldom mentioned it 

4. ( ) Yes, they have gtresaod it somewhat 
3. ( ) Yea, they have stressed it a lot 



4S^47, What are the nsmes of the three courses In whiehi 

You get your better 4S-S0. You gel your poorer 
or biil grades." ~ or poorest grades. 



CARD SIX 

Here are some more slatanients on which students differ In 
their opinions. Please IntilDflto how you personally feel about 
each itatement by placing an ''X" next to that response cate* 
gory which best Indicates your feelings. 

18. A person should tlvt as much for the future as for the 
prestnl, 

L ( ) Strongly afree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree # 



17. 



lOo 



The most Importint qualities of a man are determlnatioii 
and driving ambltlc^n. 

1, ( ) Strongly disagree 

2, ( ) Disaireo 

3, ( ) Agree 

4, ( ) Strongly agree 



— 11 — 



BeiotQ a person Is marrltd* hli (or her) main loyalty 25. 
b^iongi to hli (or h«r) parents, 

L ( ) B!ri>iiidy asrcc' 

2. ( ) Agree 

.1, ( ) Diaagrc'o 

4. ( ) BtronKly dii4«tcrtM' 

A person ahould make s©rlou# oftortfi to ovorcom© Iho 
obitnplfi put In his path by nature and fate. 

1 . ( ) Btrongly dmi^m^ 

2. ( ) DisttgriM) 
3 { ) Agme 

4. ( ) Btmngly agm- 

Educotlon tends to mak© a person more unhappy than 
happy. 

L ( ) Btfimgly ^ 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Dinagret* 

4. ( ) Strongly cliga^rr'- 

as, 

A perion should llva mainly for loday and let tomorrow 
takti cars of itsilf. 

1. ( ) Strongly disagrei) 

2. ( ) Disagree 

3. ( ) Agree 

4. ( ) BtFonifly agrei? 

A man's Job should com© first, although It may requirt 
his spending lets timt with his wifa and children. 

L ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly ciisaKree 

30. 

aanarall/. In making Important deaiiions, a parion 
ihould decida what It beat for him avsn If it goes 
against what his paranta and friandi want him to do. 

1. ( ) Stfongly diiagreo 

2. ( ) DisaMree 

3. < ) Agree 

31 

4. ( ) Strangly agree 

A oolleg^ aducatlon Is worth the time and effort It 
requiraa. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Pisagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

^12- 



A person ihoutd uio notm ^1 ttla Mmo In tha pr^sant to 
tnaka plans for his futur^^ 

1. ( ) Htrnngly dlmnm? 
% i ) DisHgrt?(? 

(j. ( ) Agree? 

4, ( ) Htrunh'ly agrff^ 

Whan II comos timo for a mtnm to taka a job, he should 
try to live noar his ppri^ti^ pven If It means giving up 
the chanods for a batter i<^M^ 

j. ( ) Strongly ngrrn 

2. ( ) Aiimo 

4. ( ) Strongly disagT<i^<| 

Suecass In the oocupati^r^^l world dapends mora on 
luek than on ability and wMilngnoia to work. 

L ( ) Strongly diBfigf«<^ 

2. < ) Disagi'ae 

3. ( ) Agree 

4. < ) Strongly agroe 

EMeept for growing old arttPl the Ilka, a pefson has mora 
eantrol over his own fut«m than do the foreas of natura 
or fate, 

1. ( ) Strongly agron 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Diaagree 

4. < ) Strongly disaj^re^i^ 

idueation helps a parsqrf his leisure time to battel 
advantage. 

1, ( ) Strongly disa^i^n'^ 

2. ( ) DiaagrcD 

3, ( ) Agree 

4. ( ) Strongly agret* 

It Is mofi Important to hav# fflands than to be a auoeeas 
in ena*a |ob/ 

I ( ) Strongly agro^ 

a. ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Diiagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagi^^^ 

Whioh ONI of the followtus stattments la moat true 
about continuing your e^M^llon beyond high sohoel? 

1, ( ) My mother n^m^ mgm me to continue my 

eduoation 

2, ( ) My mother som^kimeB uigei me to continue 

my education 

3, ( ) My mother oftm urges me to continue my 

education 

4, ( ) My mo*her cofWmtly urges me to continue 

my education 
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INSTRUCTIONS! THE FOLLOWING ITEMS MM AQQUT YOUR 
THREi GOOD PRIENPS OF YOUR OWN Tho queBtlona 

are no! personal, so ploaso try to answor thorn to tho boat of 
your ttblliiy ontJ answer thorn frankly and honoaily. NOTE; If 
ono or moro of your friends is not In high school, ploaao try to 
recall tho Informfstlon askod for and than answer to the boat of 
your ablMty^ ALSO; GIRLS— sinco tho quoation rfiflcfs frlond8= of 
your OWN box, whorovor you sou a "ho" in Iho quDStionn on 
your three friends, ohflngo the "ho" In your mind to a "she". 

THESE aUESTIONS ARE ABOUT FRIEND NUMBER ONii 

32. Whet Kind of program It he (friend No. 1} laNing In high 

SCllQOl? 

L ( ) Ai:mUm\\v ar CuIluKi* I'rcO 

2, { ) Bciofit'c^ 

Ih i ) Omvml 

i ) < '(mimnrcinl or buHinoHH 

fj. ( ) Vocational Aiiiit'ultiin; 

tl. ( ) VfHuitififial InduNtrinI Arfn 

7. ( ) OtlKT (HiHTify: . ) 

33. How far doos he (frland No, 1) aeiuiiHy EXPECT TO go 
in ichool? 



1. 


( ) lOth or 11 th i^rndo \n\i luit noroHHariiy 




jireuliiat** 


2. 


( ) firnclutttt' frohi hi^h huIujo! 


3. 


( ) Tracio or tehnic^al Hchooi 


■I. 


( ) Two year buainDsa Nchool 


0= 




ii 


( ) Two yoaiH of coUofin 


7. 


( ) Four ytuirH of ccjlU'gf* 


H, 


( ) GrculuaU' or profpHsional school 



34, What Is he (friend No. 1) doing currently? 

L ( ) In high hp1u)o1 

% { ) Did not c'umijk4o high HchooL but is not cur^ 
rontly workirig or in thu ^ervit'O 

a. ( ) Did not complete high Hehaoi nnd is rurrontly 
working or in tho st^rvicc 

4. ( ) FiniHhuci high suhiHil but i^^ neithor currently 

working nor in the ^orvice, nor in technical 
school, collegUf gUi, 

5. ( ) FinishtHJ high school and is either currently 

working or in the Hurvice 

(L ( ) Fininhod high school and m cirrrently in 
technical, nuniing, buHinesH school or college 

7. ( ) FOR GIRLS ONLVi In married and a 
houHCWife 

H. ( ) Other (Specify: , . — _ ...^^^-^.^ 



THESE QUESTIONS ARi ABOUT FRIEND NUM&iR TWOj 
3.^, What kind of program Is ht (friend No, i) laking In high 
sahpol? 

L ( ) Academic or Collnge Prep 

2. { ) Science 

3. ( ) General 

4, ( ) Commercial or business 

5, ( ) Vocational Agriculture 



li f ) VocatlfjiUil IiitJiiNtrial Arl^ 

7, ( ) Oilu.f (H|)pdry; . ........ ... ^ ^) 

3S. How far does fio (frierd He. 2) uctu^liy TO go 

fn Bchool? 

1. ( ) lOth iir mil i5rfi<l^ bvjt not !ii'c<?HHarily 
graduiitc 

( ) Ciraclnutr> frcmi KiMh sclicKil 

l^' { ) Triuic or icclirm^^il miincjj 

4. ( ) Two your huHiiioss scfinnl 

5. ( ) NurHJiifC school 

ih { ) Two years of college 
1. { ) Four yvM of college 
ff, { ) GriiitUiitfMJr |irof(m^is>nal schcicil 

37. What it he (friend No. 2) doing aurrgntly? 

1. ( ) III high schaol 

2. ( ) Did jiQt ijomplctt? liin^li gehool but is not cur- 

rently %^Ojkiiig or in the sorvico 

li, ( ) Did net complete high school ami is ciirrcntly 
worldng or in tiie BOrvice 

4 ( ) FinUhed liigh iuhrxjl but ia neither curreritly 
working nor iri tho service, nor In technical 
school, college, etc, 

T). { ) Finit^htHi high Hchi>ol and k either currently 
working or in th<? service 

{ ) Fini^hf**! high seHoal and i^ currojitly in tech- 
niciil, nursing, buainoss echocl or college 

7. ( ) FOR GIBLS ONLV; married and a 
S: { ) Other (H|)(K;ify: ... „ . 4 

THESE QUiSTiONS ARE ABOUT FRIEND NUMBe^ THREg- 

38. What kind of pragram is he (frbrid 3) taking In higli 
ichool? 

! ( ) Academic or Dillcffo Frtn> 
% { ) Scit^nce 
X { ) General 

4. ( ) Cornrrierciiil or btJiineas 

5. C ) Vocational Agrieiiltnrc 

( ) Vocational rndimtriiil Arts 

7. ( ) Other (Specify: ...^^ ^^^^,.^___) 

39. Now far dots he (friend Ho. 3) jgtually OFiCT TO go 
in ioheol? 

( ) lOth or 11th grade but mi neceasarily 
graduiitc 

2. ( ) Graduate (mm high suhool 

3. ( ) Trade or technical school 
4* ( ) Two year buiinesi school 

5. ( ) Nursine achc^l 

6. ( ) Two years of college 

7. ( ) Four ymi^ of college 

8. ( ) Graduate or ppofessional ichool 
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Waf If Hi (Wind He. 3| doing eurfeflllyf 

2. ( ) Did not COTiplcti high sch^l but is not mi* 

tBn%\y v^Qfhinm of in the iervice 

3. ( ) Did not coniplete high achool and is currently 

worlhig or in the service 

4. ( ) Finiihe<i high school but is neither currently 

worl<ing iior in the service, nof it% tectinicsl 
HChool, college^ etc. 
IS. C ) nnished high ichoul and is either currently 
worfilng or in the service 

B. C ) Fiafished high school and is currently in tecli^ 
nic^li ntiming, business ichool or cclleg* 

7. ( ) FOB OlHhB ONLY: la married o 



Whit if# Iht nimii cf ycur Ihrt© friend&t 



(Lest ISumr) 



{Lait r^ome) 



SI-SS. FriifidNe.3: 




S€. Hav^ you iilc#n part In any school etubi, organiMtlW) 
a^^liviilos ihis yeif? For example: ipsrli, niusicp 
now#pa^«f, afl, etc. 

1. C ) Ves 

2. C ) No 



IP yCU HA\^* TAKBH FART IN SaHOOL QtUlS, kC- 
TIVlTIES* SP*OftTS. ETC.; Whtl fir© IMy? NarnB es 
mai^y as you have parti clpated In thli yean 



6. 
7, 

8. .™ 



mm sevBN 



11.19. It CIO NOT ACTUAtLY I^PICTTO go am to tteh- 
nlMl i^epl. biiiinm €Qti^ol» flur^ing i*ch»l, ^ p^I- 
lege; Whit $fm th» foiir iPdii importatil re«iQf0 w^ny 
yd^ do fiQt 411^01 M loi FlANK thMO fwf r^aspni 
from 1 to 4. I fcf the first moif Importarilfiaison^ 2 for 
tha licend mosi Imf ort^nt* all the ^ay ^hrou^h 4* 

I ( > Med^ir© to go J 

2. ( > C^^^ to^ ^nuch 

3. ( > Law ^isd^s \n ichool 

4. ( > ppmil^f r^popsibilili^s 

5. ( > St^diei wuldt be too tinrd 

8. ( > Hav^ lo wcrk to hpci|> Jny family 

7, ( > V^nt la g«ta job of p\y oWrt mml oaaka a&njo 

ni^n&y aa mm mm 1 get out d hkgh school 

8. ( > J pm tired of being a 0iuci*nt 
D. ( > Othor (ipecif^^t 



Wli«ri wt/ii yeiir jaihtr born? Kmm TR^ TO ^IVI 
THE Hmn fHTCOUt^TFlV If^ WiHIQH H6 

BOPN. iF t\U WAS BORN IM TH£ UMITEO' STATEl 
PLEASE TR'V TC THE M^Mf OF T'HE STATt IN 

WHICH m V/ASB^RN, 



(M«mf* «f Cuuniry and 8l^lfl irt whWi 



24-27, Whaii wai yoyt maihor b^n? PL6AS1 IRV QlVE 
THE OF fWcfeUNTRV \H mm WAS 

BDfRN. IF mm BCRN in THi UMITil> ITATiS, 
PLEASE Tp^ TO Q IVt THE MAME OF THE STATI IN 



(M«me^ Country flUiJ Bt^io irt whwh 
my moi/iar w^^i l>orn) 



10. 



Hsv# m^ny ^ftk©* have held In ih© leheal «luMi 
cpfaftnliatlofti, letlvltui in whleh you hms^ ^rllfih 
paltd IhNyMr? 

t. C ) 1 have not Md nny of f 
^, ( ) One^ off ioo 

3. C ) Two of flees 

4. C ) Thr^cD oWicos 

5. ( ) Foix I of ficeB 
a. ( ) offices 

T. ( ) SIh offices 1 0 B 

8, ( ) hvmn of more officii*^ 



aa.3i, It ycu «rft gidntfnulfig y^ur ^dycatien iffir y^u g4< ^ut 
of high what aro tiii f^ur inott loifHaftirii m< 

I3U for sidliig >vtiiot» loNOOl y@i« will itttM^ ^ANK 
ihaso freni i t© 4. 1 \&f the fir^t iriOfit Ifuportflnt. ^ 

iho iseand moi.ilmfQrt«nt» its,* all INt i^iay «tiroii§h 4* 

I ( ) tultl&ao^U 

I ( > Cl«^^noiS to liom* 

0. ( ) Tho @«luealionnl Btindi\rrij^ 

i ( > LHl»ii^w^« 

fj. ( ) Ca«mfii of itu4llo» off^rDft 

7, ( ) Pe-opla I %T[Q^ »^ho wcsint or who ftr# now 
going to t*e school 

fl. ( ) CliimcNiRft^r idling nrfriltM^il 
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40. 



IF you mm geiM^ rc coNtiNug your iDUOATipH 

OH A R)LL-T|Mi AFtlR HIOH SGHOOLi 

Whit is \t\m name ol sahocl eoitege to vvhi^h yeii 



( Full nnrtie al the* school or coUo^t* ) 
in what aity in what staN li tfid icHcot or ^olbgd 



(City> 



(Slate) 



po ydy iHink tH^i li m^rt pl«aiid whin pt^pli iry 

thty and don't tnr t@ s«t irmad? 

1 . < ) Mor^ pltsasocl whofi peopla try to got ahesd 
2^ ( ) MuN* plrnai*ri whon pcM>pIu are sfitii*fii»d with 
wJmt they li^vo 



47^10. Wh«l left r^puiHti&fi do msit of thi sllilfttei in Wf 
lehoal hftv«, i.o., ilk# ^'g^od studenli.*' "IntsiilgGnl," 
"pDpmar." ''dumb.** "troubleniakers," fete? 



C^iRDilQMT 



in^ irawtf*^ iff yoiM i^ho^i liaw wt ^oisld liKi io 
thy grpait #lftripM^ for tf)A Mi^frp itttf ihfr prlfiiip^ 

I. ( ) Om ^rt>u|) 

11 ( ) 'f hoo arc nfi m'^h f^raups IKU sehoal 

Wisai N till ^sit wipr \& dMiM^t this* o^i mo 
gr^upil Try tOflj^a tno group er gfoyfi ttis riam# ni©s| 
giu^onta yse in lilNihgi i^ui it and MSgribi th» grDiip 
Of groups in teri^^ Qf Iht inl@«oifs in^ l^^hiviQrs Of lti 

Ormp A ^koiip Mi 



nt*^prif)t]riiii 



nt^criptiDfi; 



11. HOM oftin ilo you tik« Dirt In any of tH« «£tl\ritiii or 
ofgafiiiailoni of y^Ur cnur^, t«nip|i, €3f syriisogutt 
olhtf imn altefidifvti v^^jnhip isfvictit 

1. ( ) Qfton 

12. When yeu HiV# dt^lllom tinKt In your av@ryWjf llf |}» 
how Oftin ^0 yoy aiH yoiirMif whit Ood weu|<l wml 
you to do? 

;l ( ) Ofloii 

Si. v^hit kin^ ot « rtfpuwllon do you hav« $mm0 imf 
tMchortt A» fir II youf iQh^Qi wort* g3t«^ 



1. 
2. 



) awl 
) 



the gr^p grcupii \H^\ yGH jiJii natTMtii i#fh|ah 
crp^tes^ 11)4 nv^n pro^lnrii Imt W f tielnrv iii<l Itii 

t. { ) Omu\\ 



Whiii dloi» It fakp io bi^rn« « fitiinbir of lhi 
wlif €h €ri»lei ^hi tttosil prf^lsmi In tM ichoa»l? 



Thanh ^ou. 



S4« Aboyi hew fnany of Vdyr IrlttiKii Intind oii going m\ for 
an athiatlc U%m in nigl) ichMl? 

I. ( ) Mufo IhtfU Mlf 

% ( ) flust fllM)Ui hAlf 

n, ( ) than haJf 

.j. ( > Almrj^l mm 

Si, Wtiil kind «f m rvpuitfilon do you hiv# $mmg i^mt 
ttiohirft li lir II your iiemi^iaf gooi? 



1* 
3. 
5, 



> V«»r.v gmwl 
) (kwci 
) Pair 
) Ihm 



1 ou 
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(NUMIRIC) 

SCHOOL AND DAREER ATTITUDE SURVEY 



(FULL NAMi OF VQUR SCHOOl) 



(NAM! OF ClTy OR TOWN) 

OBJECTlViS OF THE SURVIY 

'I liirtv \)v\\ v]\l €^f all ^.indiMiH iuhim' c^niinjk'tM luuli sciinnl, ITin ?inrial anti oc'nnrwni? iinpliratinii^ of thk loss of human 
irMuin rs an- 1 1 !ii?.icl!M<;ihlr, fn a fumpli'N. U'iliiio!(iiju-al horirty wluu'o (^(liK^ation is a rriuMnl in^^titution. a nioro systcMti- 
ntir and <'i>fii[)ii^lH"n?»is niulrrstaiKliiiu of llu* variahk^s whirli iiiniUMUM' cthu^iuinnal goal cUTlsions is rrquirrd if enlight- 
viwil jJiiiuiMiH^ iiir tci h<* lof nmlati'd lo vimiw lhat v*\vh pvrmu h iuvin-klvcl niaNinnitn (ipportunity to cUn'eiop his potential* 
Tlio v.iii.iblrH u liirli indiU'iH f' \hr t'diH^ilinnnl goaU of an iiuliviclunl am lurniy in miinhrr niul wide in ^vapc, ranging 
fifiin pat cnt.il mm ialiyaiijMi prat titt^s/ friiMuUi lip paitrrns. in tlu' sfu ial strucMuio of iUv liigh srhool, incllidinpf the charac;» 
trri^tit s ot ilm^o u lui ( (nnprlst* llu- Iradini^ I'tnmls i\\v top srluilars, and du^ top attdrtD^, m svvW a^ di'^fivc of participation 
in dir vaiiiHis h cif «*vi)nH'nrri^"u!ar a^ ti^itirs, 

Dujini^ the \nm Idiir y«au wv \ni\v a^krd ynnr (-iK?pr ratinn in oin' HTort to as?^rniblr data an lYiosv vnrians influences* 
Miit'li luH \ wru h'ariicti itoni an anaU j^is of tlial iurtn iiintion, Nosv, io your sr^nior yrar, wc a^k onvv afiaiii tliat ymi assist 
m \i\ fniihi'iiiiir an nn<kM>>ran(lin^ f^f ilir i-onipk/s pnxM'HsrH nf tHhicritional goal d.tn'rsioim, Sniiu: nf tlir itrrns in provious 
(|ur^tifMinaii i\iv a^kt (1 iu litis qUMstioiiiuiire'. S\'v ih this inu'auM* an uiidrrstandiii^ of tiiu dynafnics af nclurational Roa! 
drrisifUH i^ nni iai im ftmnulatinff iTalislit^ policy rrmninKMulatioTW. 

KfsnaH'li lindiuiis fnnit lliis stiuly iwv piiblishtul in ihv pi'()ft^s>innril j<nniuds nf sotiology ancl rcliHUU Thoy arc aho pro- 
vick^cl to viu'h of tlir pat ticipatini^ N^ Iuink Am!, a biiff .Nununnry of thr data h now avaikablr in yniu^ r-hool libmry. Wc 
aUn in\iti*\iui w visii ihv h'sv'a\v\i oltlt'c at thv I'lusi'isiiy by piuniini^ 790-2500 for an aii[iointin(Mit. 
Ill rrspcuHliii;^ in ihr linus In xlw fpicsticuinains pkMsi^: 

1, RrnirmluM diat (ill of ymn nsptiusr.s an* fnnfifhnififil. Ot\\y tr airircl mt^ircli prrsount>I aix^ ponnittcd to sen* thu ques- 
ticiniiain-s and ilirn only for tin* pnrpi*s(' f^f iransfiM i inir tlu* iiiffinnatinn to piinrh carclH* 

2. Smwvr fill of thp ilriiis in tht' ^jllrsti^Inlai!^^ This iinprnvr^ LluMpiality of tluMlnta rnnsidiTably, 

fi, I ty In aiiswoi' rai'li itrni as iintlifnlly aful t';iiuliilly as pn^sihk^ Frank lospotisi's proviclc a ninri^ realistic picture of the 
sciifuik its fai idly, and the studcMits. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

L KI'An RACir QrRSI^ION nAHRI'lJr.LV; Mmvv iwh randiclly atul to tho hoU of your ability, 

2, \hr iti'tns ahniii owv nr hoili pari'tits, answiM' tlu^ itrni in tonnn nf ihv prison %vho is (aniTntly your parunU which 
may hr^ ycun i imI fatlirr nv innthtM. yrnir st<'p-fadu'r or stop-^nintlir r, or yanr nmlr or fonialc guafclian, If you arc living 
uith (niK nnt' patrnt, ilii»n ansurr tlu- (jUcHiinris about tlMM)th(^r parcnit as thnugh thr nthrr pan^nt wcmc^s till living with 
yoti. 

!k Mdst '\iv\m lan Im* iuissvcn^d by plarini^ m "N** in thr bo?^ uvxt to tlu* anH^vrr ynu rhnnst^, ror cKamph': 

Hdv/ relevortf am most of yawr high ichool courses 
io conlemp&rary locialy? 

1 * ri Ksli'i^tnrly ndrvanl 
2, n S(i!iiP\vbat rtdrvan! 
!L n NTnt at all iidtH-aiit 

\, If yiMi liavi* a pnihliMn. riii-^i' ynnr hand and a iTSiNirrh worker ^vill cmiw to ynnr plarn and assbt ynn. Plrasn contiinw 
/f> tifish tlii' itrfns u ith H'fiii'lf yau Jitur no prahh ffi until ihr tt'u. ari-h H i.nki-r (omfs to your placr. O.tlierwise* you will 
no| liniJi m\ \\\\\v, 

rmm you! turn to paoe two and BEotN 



(LAST NAME) 

PLE ASi 
PRINT 



( FIRST NAME) 



1 I n 



CARD ONI 



22, 



16. 



17* 



18. 



What is your sex? 

L [J Nlah' 



VVhat kind of program art you taking in lEhoell 

t □ AciuItMnit- or College Prq). 

G CloinirnuTlal or BuHint'ss 

5. [2] \*oratinnal Agricultun- 

ih [ j \"o(Suicnuil Industiial Art^ 

7. [ I Dtlior (Specify) : . ^ ■ ■ ^ - - - )^ 



O^mtQWy, over the past 5 to 8 years or so, havv 
often have your parents praiiid ©r pgwardtd y&u 
y/hen you did lomething v#ry well? 



23. 



24, 



□ 



n 

El 



Hardly at all 

Kaiiiv ol'UMi 
\'('i y oflcn 
Alinn?it cyvYv time 



2^. 



Plaase indicate to what degree you agree or disagree wirh 
each of the fQllowing iratements. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



The American lyitam ©f demo<:r£icy can r© 
effecllvely to the needi of th0 paople. 

I' □ Htmugly n^t^t^^^ 

:i, n L'nflrriciptl, but probably w^n^v 

I. □ L/iukHicli-tl. bm [)robably rlisaiirri* 

fi. Q DisapjH'^.' 

{), [j] SUnti^ly tlisni^nM* 



There ere Ngitiniaf# channels f©r rifarft! which 
fhQuld be ustd before attemptina dvll disobedigna 
ond dltrupHan, 

1. □ Slmii^Iy disngrc^r 

2, p J ^i^airnT 

n i;iulrt'id(uK but prnbabiy disagm' 
I. n tJtulfcidi'cl. but ])n^b:ibly LigiTP 

5. f] Am-^ 



The Indiyidwal in today's lOcitty Is iscl^M and 
cut off frani meanmgful relatiofishlpi vvUh others. 

Htrnr^^ly disngrro 

lhid(Tidr(L but proiinbly clUa^nH' 
IfnilrndiMb but pKibably agm* 

Stroni^lv ;mrt'e 



26, 



27. 



□ 
□ 

n 
□ 
n 
n 



Eeonomlc wiil-bting ond pr©sp#rity In thli country 
is unjuitly end unfoirly distributed. 



1. 
2, 
3. 

6. 



□ Strongly ngree 

□ Agree 

□ Undecided, but probabiy agree 

□ Undecided, but probably disagree 
Q Disagree 

□ Strongly disagrre 



2^ 

5. 
6. 



There ii to© much concern with aquality end too 
little concern with law and ordar In fht country 
today, 

1 ' C3 Stroiii^ly disugruu 
Q] j)isagrtH'. 

□ UjRbTided, but |5robnbly dii?agrct* 

□ l/ndcridtHL but prubably agree 

Q Sinuii^ly ngrci- 

The whole sociol iyitem ought to bt replcieed by 
an intir#ly new one; the esditlng strycturps ere 
beyond rtaionsble hope of repair. 

1. [J] Strongly diHagrcH_> 

2. Q Di^^agrci) 

:i □ UncUHMdud, but probably dbagrec 
4. Q Unclrridt'd, but probably agree 

3. C3 Agrrn 

6. □ Strongly agree 

Compyters and other odvancad ttchhology art 
creatini on inhwrnon end Impersonal world, 

1- 

2. □ 

3. □ 

4. □ 

5. □ 

6. n 



During 
actually 
or not 
school? 

h □ 

2. □ 

3. □ 

4. □ 

5. n 

7. □ 

a. □ 



Strongly agree 
Agree 

Undecided, bat probably agree 
Undncided, but probably disagree 

Strongly disagree 

your senior ytar, how often heve you 
talked with your MOTH about whether 
to eontlnut your edueotlon beyond high 

Several tiiiirs a wenk 

Abrint once a week 

Scvcrnl tiuu's a nioutb 

About oiicr n montlj 

About once every tNvn or tbrce nionths 

Srveral titnos this srhool year 

Oncp or I wire this scbool yc-ar 

Not v\-m once tbii school yrnr 
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During your senler year, how frequently has your 
MOTHER eneauraged you to continue your educa- 
tion beyond high lehool, that Is, ta go on to Itch- 
nleel school, college, etc.? 

1. □ At Ic-ast several times a week 
9. Q About once n week 
Q Several times a month 
Q Aboiit once a month 
Q About once every two or thrcG montiii 
Q Scvernl tirii(?§ a year 
P Once or tvvire a year 
f\] Les^ than oiice a year 



3 



7 
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28. 



During this sche&l year, h^w much time; on the 
mmm^m, did yeu spend doing homework outside 
©f school, like lote in the afterrieen, mi nighty etc.? 



34. 



1. 

:i 
4. 
5. 

6. 



Q Konc. ov nlrnost warn 

Q I Am lhari ^ liour a day 

P About I lioiir n clay 

□ About 1; J lo 1:j4 hours a dny 

[7] Aboiit 2 houm a clay 

Q About .'i or liinrr hnun a day 



35. 



29. 



Hov/ often does your FATHER give yau proiise, 
encoymgemertt^ or apppoval for whet yeu de? 

1, Q Alinost iU'\«'i' 

2, p Vvvy sridoin 
;r p ( ^nrr 1 n ;i 
'1. ['] I'i(*{|ii(Mitly 
5, n ^'<'»">' <>hvn 



Here are some sfaternenU abouf which students have 
©pinions. Please indicate Hqw yoiJ pgrsonally feel about 
each itotamert. 



36, 



30. 



31- 



32, 



33. 



People like nie don't h«ve rfiuch of a chonce to be 
suecesifyi in Ufa. 



I. 

X 
4. 
5. 



p Stron.^ly dijinffrpo 

P Di.sngi'rr 

P I'lirrttaiii. but prnbahly disngrfn 

P Unrf^rtai!!. but probably agree 

P Ai^rt/r 

P Strongly iiffrfr 



37. 



ivery time I try to get ahtad, something or soma- 
onm itopi ine, 



% 
4. 
5. 
6. 



P Stvorigly agicc 

P A^^ioc 

P UTu^rrlxiin, but probably a^rno 

P Uiirortain. hiit jrrobnbly LliHa^f^rcu 

P Di^aqrrc 

P .Stroniily clisa.E^rrr 



38. 



A person should liv^ rtioinly f&r today and let to- 
morfow take core ©f itself. 



1. 


n 


Strongly cliJisi^rue 


2. 


□ 


Disaim'ee 


3, 


□ 


Uiirertnin, but probably disagrtu^ 


4. 


□ 


UnrtM'tniri. but |3robably a.^i eu 


5! 


□ 


Aqroc 


R. 


□ 


Strongly ntrrm 



39. 



Tht more educafion 0 person hm%f the better able 
he 11 te reolly enjoy ond apprteiate lift. 



P Stniiigly n^m 

P UtK ertain. but probably agree 

P Unrortain. bift probably disn.^rec 

P Disagroc 

P Stronf(ly clisagrnc' 
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A p#rion should makt sirloui efforts to ovareomt 
these obstacles put in hts path by other ptopte, 

1, p Stmnglv ^i^iVQ 
2-, □ Agree \ 

3, P Urirertaiiu but probably agree 

tl Uncertaiiu but probably disagree 
5, P nisngrec 
fi. p Strongly diHngrre 

A person should live m mvch for tht futura as f^r 
the preient. 
I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 



P Strongly disagree 

P Disagree 

P Unrertain, but probably disagree 

P Unec'rtain, but probably agree 

□ Ap-eo 

P Strongly agri'c 



In builness and industry, c person without a coN 
lege education can get ohesd just as rapidly m§ & 
perion with a college iducatlon. 

j , p Strongly agree 
P Agree 

P Uiirertain, but probably agrre .^i..^ 
P Uncertain, biit probably diHagrce 
P Disagree f 
P Strongly disagree 



Whatever a person does, he ihould try to do If 
better than anydne tlie. 



P Strongly agree 

P Agree 

P Uncertain, but probably agree 

P Unccrtaing but probably disagree 

P Disagree 

P Strongly disagree 



A perion shoyld make stridiii efforts to ovtrcorfii 
the obstaclei put In his path by nature and ffatp« 

h p Strongly* agree 

2. □ Agree 

3. P Uncertain, but probably agree 
P Uncertaiii^ but probably disagree 

5* p Disagree 

6i P Strongly disagree 



Which ONE of th@ following best describes th# 
tmpioynient ilfyatlon of yoyr mother? 

P Full-time house wifu 

Works partHiine /?/ her Iioine (less than 
30 hours) 

W'ork^ part tune autsidv \\v:v hoine, 
VVork.^ fnl Inline (30 hoiirn a week ttr 
iiiore) at her home doing something otlu^r 
thaii hou^esvork 

\S'orks fulbtifne (30 liours a week or 
niore) onfsidehtv home 
Works sometime at hvv hoine 
Works .^oinetimr outsidr her home 
Other (SpcrUy: ) 



□ 

□ 
□ 



P 

□ 
P 

n 
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40, Good luck j$ mere irnpoftent than hard work for 46. 
success, 

1. n Stmnglv disagree 

□ i'lU'tTtnin. but prnbably cli^agriH^ 
4, n I'lU't'itain. but pruhiibly n^roo 
3. □ AffVi^e 



41. When a perien Is born, the sUcCtis he li going to 
hove Is already In tha cards, so he might as well 
accept It and not f gfit agaimf If. 

1, Q Stroni;ly clisn^ree 

li, fn t^irertnifi, but prnhnhly ciij5n^rpr 
t. n UnrtM'trun. but prnbtibly ngrco 

i\ r] Stronirly ni^n'e 

48. 

42, The most imparfant qualitiei of s man ore dtter^ 
mfnQtion ond driving arnbltlon^ 





n 


StmnETly ngrec 




n 






□ 


I'nrcMtnirK but i3mbably j\^rcc 


4. 


n 


Unrrrtnin btit prnbably clisngn 


5. 


n 




fi. 


□ 


Snoiitrly clisarricc 



43. Generally, over the past S to 8 ywn of so, hove 

your parents stressed or ^mphosiied that you 49. 
should try to do thmgi better fhon anyone tlie^ 

K n ^^'^^ t^^i? havr strt^^sptl it a lot 

2* n Vt\H, tb«*y havr stri**^Krtl it soinesvha 

fn but tliey b;iv(' :^oIclfnn mi'iitioiird it 

4. Q Tbt'v havtui't salil nrio way or tbo othor 

5, Q N-o, thry wnuld nitbpr I not try to do 

things brtlrr lb an ntUvv pmpU* 



44, If you could be renienibtred Here €t ichool for on@ 
of the SIX things below, which one would you like 
It to be? 







For bc'iu^ a ^aoH stufl^'nt 


2. 


For bfMui^ a j^oorl aih lvt^' 




□ 


For being popular 


4, 


n 


For bring a u^^od si it d nit niul a good 






athlrtr 


5. 


□ 


For bnlng a gnnrl stUffi rit ami fwlndnr 


fi. 


□ 


For bnili;^ a ^0^7^ athh'tf^ ancl populnr 



SI* 

45. How ofttn does your MOTHtR giv© you praiiei 
tncouragemofit, or opprovol for whet you do? 

1. □ VVry cifitMi 

2. n FiTCjUiMitly 

3. CI O net* in a whili^ 

4. n VcM'y sclclnrii 



Would you say that in your home If ho§ been taken 
for granted that you will confinue your education 
of Iff you get out of high i^hool? 

L □ 

2. □ No 

P know- 
Generally, when ypur f4THiM fnokes decisions 
which concern you or when he makes rules for 
you to follow, dots ^sc^loln to you the reasons 
for the decfslohi or for the rules? 
K P \\v ahnost nvvvr exjjlains his dedsions or 
ruJt'.s If) iiiu 

2, Q Ho ouct' in a while t^xplain^ \m decisions 
or rules to rne 
Q lir ustially CKplmm hh dvcmom or rules 
to inv 

4. QJ lie (flniost dwnys rxplaius his decisions or 

rules to mo 

For MALiS AND FIMALfS: What are your plans 
rigording morrioge? 

1, Q I ain niurriecl naw 

2, n 1 l^li^^ti to get luyn ii'cl soon after 1 get out 

of bigh school 

3, □ I plan 10 gvt umvtwcl wiiile in the service 

or while Irs tradi* ^irhnol, business srhool, 
nursing ^rhoob or college 
^'0 1 pinn to finish nil inv srhooling and/or 
s(^rviee obligations ancl thon get inarriod 

5. P I am nncli'cideri 

How much formal tdueation does or did your 
FATHER have? 



1. 


□ 


Less than ^iKth grnde 


2. 


□ 


Seventh, eighth, or nhith grade 


3. 


□ 


Tenth or eleven ill grade 


■j. 


□ 


High scliool gradtjate 


.l 


□ 


Some enllrHe, ItadcN trc4uih'ah or two year 






huHines^ sehool 


6. 


□ 


College grnciijntc 


7. 


n 


rfniduati' or prnfes^^innnl hrliool 


8. 


□ 


Do jint know 



What kind of e reputotion do you hove among 
your TIACHfRS os far op your SCHOOL WORK 
goes? 

1' D Very gotjcl 

2. n Good" 
X □ Fair 

4. □ Poor 

5. □ Very poor 

In most high schools #i^r^ ore usuolly one or two 
groups of studenii who £iro reftrred to as tht 
LiADING crowd of m tho **iN'' group. What about 
your school? How niony LiADING crowds or "IN" 
groups or© thtrt In your § ^Hool? 
1. □ One 

a. □ Two 

3. □ Three or triore 

4. □ None 
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52. During your lenier yesr, Hqw off#n h€v# you 
actually talked with your TeACHiRS Qbwf whether 
or not to contlnye your education beyond high 
school? 

1 ' Q Sovoral Uincs a \vt'rk or more 

2« r~] About niiro a wi'ck 

3, n .Sovcral liino a mofith 

■I. □ Abmit onvv n month 

O Aboil I nnt f every two or ihvm months 
n Ho vera I tiine^^ this school yoiiv 

7. [_1 OtK (• r>r twi( e this Hchooi year 

B. [~] Xoi t^vtni on a* ihiK sc hool year 



Whtn you folk with your tIACHERS, whol d& thty 
UiUOlly iuggtit or encouroge you to do? 



■4 

L 


□ 


Go on to a four year college 


a. 


□ 


Go on to a two year college 




□ 


Go for tt^chnical or advanced jot 'rring 


4, 


□ 


Go for business or cornmrrcial ti,4 .> vn^ 


5, 


□ 


Go into the arnied services 


6. 


□ 


Gut a job after I get out of high school 


7. 


□ 


Otheri 



How would you describe the saphomor©, jurilof, or lenior students vs'ho are members of the most prenfilfiefit or 
important LEADING crowd or *'IH" group? Iri thi ipacas pFOvidtd iiejct fo taeh characttfistic, indicate with sn 
"X" rho opprdxirnQfe proportion of the LEADlNQ crowd or **IN" group in your ichool you beh'eve are discrib©d 
by each of the following charac^eriitics. 



.Choract#ristics 


Proporiian of LEADING crowd or group 
^inscribed by each characteristic 


More Tlian 
Hair 


About 


Less Than 
Half 


Almost 
All 


Many 


Half 


Some 


Almost 
None 


54, Get alnng well with the tear hers 




55, Reallv itit(^rpsted iri school 












56. Are rniLsitlertKl in the TOP SCHOLAR group 












Bf, Get speeial i)ri\^ihvqes frorn the: tea<:hnn 












58* Make trouble for the.4en<'hers 












59, Cjet in trtniblr with the polire 












60. Oofnt' frnrn faniilipfi whiMf* the hillier has an 
important nr ])r('Hti[Trfiil job 












61* "^Fry hard to make i*o(k\ grades 












62* Get speeial privileq(\H frorn the ijrinripal 












63, Intend to to rnllrge 












64. f 'nnse trniihh^ for sehnol offir in Is 












65. Are INTRHSC1IIOr.AS17n (varsity or junior 
varsity) ATHLETES 













Which studenN, among oil the seniors In your sehool_ ore members »f Ihe most prominent or Importanf LIADING 
crowd or "IN" group? Please name three such students. ^ 

First NaiiU' Lnst Nnmp 

66-69 
70-7% 
74-77 
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CARD TWO 

Ift. Which one of »ht following statementi monies 
closest to your own point ©f view? 

1, □ Rrsi?;iini^ tlir draft basu-ally \vrong--a 

clmcn h ohliiiatrd to srrve his country 
nvgardlrsK of his porsonal vlrsvs about the 
jiistru'ss of n war. 

2. □ An indis idual should obey his cnnsricncc 

^ if he feeds that ho is being drafted to 
fitrht in a war that h niorally wrong, he 
shnuld resist in any way he ran, 

H©f© are five stdtementi abeut yeursalf. Pleait indicate 
how itrongly you agree or disagree with each Itatimenr 
by plaeing an '*K'* in the Qppr©prlat# box, 
17, I am abl# to do thingi as well as most othef 
g. 

Strnngly aqree 
Agree 

Uncertain, but probably agree 
Unrertain. Init probably disagree 
DisaE^rt'e 

Strongly disa^n^ree 



23. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



n 
□ 
□ 
□ 
n 
□ 



18. I wish I could havi more respect for myself. 

1, D Strongly agree 

2. □ Agree 

□ Uiieertain, but probably agree 

4. n Unrertain, hiit probably disagree 

5. n Disagree 

6. □ Strongly disagree 

19» I feel that I tiavi a number of good qualitrgs. 

1. p StrnngK' agree 

2, □ Agree' 

3- CJ Unrertain, but probably agree 

4* □ Unerrtain. but probably disagree 

fj. Disngrec 

6, □ Rtrofigly disagree 



I ft#l I do not hova much to be proud of, 

K n Strongly agree 

2. p Agree 

3. n Uncertahu but probably agree 

4. □ Uneertahu but probably disagree 

5. n Disngree 

6. n Strongly disagree 

1 take Q posltlvo atfltude toward myself* 

1. p Stronglv agree 

2. □ Agroo ' 

3, □ Uncertain, but probably agree 

4, □ Uneertain, biit probably disagree 



fi, □ Strongly disagree 

How importciht Is It t© YOU personally that you be 
a good stydtriff 

1. □ It is not importunf to me personally that 

T be a good student 

2. □ Tt h ^nffieivhat mporUtnt to me personally 

that I be a good student 

3. □ It i.^ very impofimt to me persnn^^V *hat 

I be a good student 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



During your senior yteri h©w oftin havt you 
actually talked with your GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
about whether ar net to contlriiue your tdueoHon 
after high school? 

1, Q Several times a week or more 

2, p About once a week 

3, Q Several tinies a month 

4, Q About once a inonth 

5, Q About once every two or three months 
6* P Several times a year 

7. Q Once or tmm a year 

8. □ Not even once a year 



When you t^lk v^ifh the GUIDANCE COUNSELOR^ 
what does ht syggtst or tncourage you lo do^ 

1* n Go on to a four year college 

2. Q Go on to a two year college^ 

3^ P Go for techniral or advanced job training 

4r. Q Go for business or coniniercial training 

5. p Go i run arnied services 

6. p Get a job after I get out of high school 

7. □ Other:" !\ .... ............. 



Chtck the ona eofegory bttow which comes clostst 
id your feillhg about yourself* 

1. □ [ Jon't lik^ myself the way ^ am ■ I'd like 

tn rbango myself completely 

2, p There nre many thing.s about myself Td 

like to chaiigc^ but not comj:' 



P rd iiku to stay vt^ry much the Barnc • ihprG 
is vcw little about niyselt that I wuld 



lid 



Gentrally, Vs/hari your MOTHIR maMi diclsfans 
whUh concern yay or when she mqk^s ruNi for 
you to folloWi does she #xplQiri to y^v %hm reeiions 
for the dtefiloni or rules? 

1, P ^^he nhnost alwnys explains her decisloni 

or rules to me 

2, p She usually explains her decisions or rules 

to W-Q 

3, P She wmi'times explains her dcclBions or 

nileH to me 

't* D ^he ofHr in a while explaina hcjr decisions 

or riilc8 to rrie 
5' □ She almost never exi>lains her clccisions or 

fulefi to me 



Which one of the fallowing vi@wi of Arndrican 
society and Am^riean life reflect your ovi^n fe#lings1 

1, p Tile Ainuriean way of life iB supcriDr tc 

that of my other countiy 

2, p Tliere are icrious flaws in our societ) 

today, but the system isi nexiblc enougf 
to solve the flaws and problems 

3, P The Anierican system is not fle^cibk 

enmigh; radical change is m*eded / 



INSYAUCTIONS: The fell«*vin j| few Items are about your plans for a {ob and for an educofion. There ore two types of ques- 
tions. One »ype is called "LIKE TO" and the other type is called "EXPECT TO," There Is o very Impertertl differ en€€ between 
the "LIKi to;' and fhe "EXPiCT TO" types of quesHons. 

A 'i^IKE^lty^' c|uustian on jobs, for exaitipkv asks you to chnosc, froin all the jobs you knov^ abDiit, the job you would 
really LIKE TO have when you finish your education. However, sometinici there is a dilTcrence between the job a person 
woulcl rraily LIKE/rO Jiave rind the job he acinnlly EXPECTS TO have. For eNample, Bob may really LIKE TO 
become an aeronaiitica] rriginecr. But, hu knows that he cannot afford tlic college education which the job of aeronautical 
rngiiirer requires. So, instead, he actually EXPECTS TO become an aircraft nicchanic, a job \dth aircraft that does not 
require a college eductUion. 

\V'hen yoti answer the questions below, please REMEMBER the mty important difference between *'LIKE TO" and 
'^EXPECT TO" questbui, 

28* SUPPOiINO yoy could hav# the namsary aWHtiei, 44. 
— education, grddei, momy, efc, what kind of work 
35» would you reolly UHS TO dp offer you finish your 45. 

education?, that is, afNf ysu get out of high i<:>i^@l, 

technical, busintii* nursing school, or college? PlEASE 

BE VERY SPECIFIC, NOTg^Jf you would really LIKE TO 

go info the military, pleQi© specify frhe military rank 

you would really LIKE TO h«\^e. 



SUPPOSING you ceuld have the necesiary abilities, 
gradei, money, etc^ hew far %vauld you really LIKi 
TO go In ichool? 



36. 



43. 



(SPECUFlC; NAME Oil TITLE OF job 
T would really LIKE TO have.) 

CONSIDERINO your abilltlts, grades, financial rt- 
fogrces, chances for f^chnleaf ichool, college^ ite,, 
what kind of work cjo you actually EXPECT TO do 
after you finfsh your ©ducafi^n?, that, Is after yow get 
out of high school, ttchnicalf byilness, nurilng sctool, 
or college? PLfiASE BE VERY SPiCIFIC^ NOTE? If you 
actually EXFECT TO go into the military, pliaie 
specify the military ronk you actually fXPECT TO get, 



1. 


□ 


Graduate from high school 


2. 


□ 


Trade or technical school 


3. 


□ 


Two-year business scliool 


4. 


□ 


Nursing school 


5. 


□ 


Two years of college 


6. 


□ 


Four years of college 


7. 


n 


nrndiiate or proressiorial school 



46. 
47^ 



CONSIDERING your obilltles, grodes, financial re-^ 
sourcei, etc., how far da you actyally EXPECT TO go 
in school? 

L Q Graduate from high school 

2. Q Trade or technical school 

3. Q Two=year business school 
4^ n Nursing school 
5i Ci Two years of college 
6. Q Four years of college 
7^ D Graduate or professional school 

IF YOU ACTUALLY EXPECT TQ CONTINUE YOUR IDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL; Please oniv^tr Itemi 48-52. IF 
YOU DO NOT EXPECT TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOLi Please answer Ifams 53^64. 

48. CONTiNUINO YOUR EbUC^TlON BEYOND HIQN SCHOOLi How much do you think your fint year of contfnyecl 
education will coif? Aisumt fhot you have to pay for everything In cash, e.g., tultierif roan and boards books^ etc. 



(SPECIFIC NAME OR TTFLE OF Job 
I aciualty EXPECT TO get,) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Under $500 
$ 300---^$ 999 
$1000^-$19D9 

429f)D 



7. 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



$3000- 
$3500- 
$4000= 
$4500= 



=$3499 
^$3999 
^$4499 
-or mere 



49-52 



About what percentage of your total coits f^r the flrst year of your continued educciflon, Indudlng tultioii, room 
and board, boob, etc., do y^u think will be provided byi (1 ) yaur PARENTS AND OTHER ReiAWES, (2) SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS OR STUDINT LOANS, (3) money you wllf earn by WORKINO YOUR WAY THROUOH, eind (4) MONIY you 
have SAViP YOURSELF? For gtPeh source of fundi Ifited In the tnlddle column btlow, Inierl fh# pgrcentago selected 
from the column on the rlghl which best approxlrtiatei the ptrcantage of your FIRST YIAR CONTINUID IDUCATION 
COSTS which will coitii fr^m tNot lource. When y^u have modt titlmatef jFor each of the four sources, odd your por^ 
centages to eniure thof they t@tal 100, 

PiMcentage 
Estiuiatf' 



49, 

SO. 
Bl. 

52, 

TOTAL ^ 



...... %^ 

100% 
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Source 

Parents and/or relatives 
Sehnlarahips or student loan 
Working Tiny way through 
Money I have saved myself 
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Purcentages 
1. O^None 

2* 25 ^ A quarter 

3. 33 = A third 

4. 50 = A half 

5. 67 = Two thirds 

6. 75 = Three fourths 
t 100 = About all 



53-64. 



S3. 


□ 


S4. 


□ 


55. 


□ 




□ 


sr. 


□ 


as. 


□ 


59. 


ri 



NOT CONTINUING YOUR iDUCATION BEYOND HIGH 
pertant reasons wh>p yau d@ NOT intend to continue youf 

rhe four reasons you coniider most irnporjanf) 
I have no desire to go 
Most of my frirncU are n<it going to 
condnue tlunr education. 
Costs too much 

My tE:ac:hers or guidance couiiselors did 
not encourage rnc to go 
My grades are not good enough 
I have to work to help my parents 
I plan to get inftfrit'd soon after I get out 
of high school 



60. 


□ 


61. 


□ 


62. 


□ 


63. 


□ 


64. 


P 



SCHOOL, whet ere the faur most im- 

educstlon b#y©nd high ichoel? (Check 

I ann tired of being a student 

My parents do not want me to continue 
my t'ducation, 

I plan to get a job after I get out of 
high school 

I just don't like school 

I plan to go into armed services and then 
go to college after discharge 



A most perplexing probltiti for bthcivieral sdentiiti 
hai been the degree to which changes ©r coniist- 
ency in the educational expicfatisns of stydenti 
\mm the freshman to the ienior yeeri of high 
school result from the Influence of the student's 
friends and peers. We would bi ftioit appriclatiye 
If you would indicate which. ONE of the following 
stciten^^nts best describes youp own situation from 
the freshman to the senior yeori v^lth respect to 
y©yr poit-high school educotlono! expectationi. 
K □ educational expectcitions as a senior 

differ froni thnsr I had ari a frrslmmn-— 
a c'hangf* cUie not at all to the innuenre 
of nty frirruLs 

2, □ My eclurational fXfjrrlations m a senior 

dijjer from tlioi^e I hnd an a frrshtnan— 
a change (Uie somva^Iiat to the innuruce 
of rtiy friencls 

3, □ My t-diK^aiinnnl rxfwctalionK as a srnlor 

diper from those T had as a frrj^hnian— 
a ( lian^e dur cansidnMy to the influence 
fluctice of my frimds 

Mv educatiDnal t^x/wflatiaus as a snnior 
dijjer froni tliose 1 had ais a frrshtnan— 
a change due alnwH enitrrly to the in- 
of mv fnetuls 

My etlu(/ntic)nnl iWprrtritiaus as 
are the sdfiiv n^* those I fuid as 
mnn- ==a ron^^i.sirMiry due almost 
to the lufliifMicr of my friends 
Mv edurationnl f'Xfirrfatinus m 
are the sanif as thnse T Imcl as 

crmsistenry dut^ fojisirirrnbly to 
the influence of my friends 
My edurntinnal rxprftntim^ m a senior 
aiT the sninr as tlinMe 1 find as a fredi- 
rnan — a rmisistcnry dm- srmnvhat to the 
innuenee of my rrierKb 
My eduentinnrd rvprftfJlion^ as a srnior 
are the snmr m thnne T liad as a fredi^ 
maiv a rnnsistcnry due uot at all to the 
innunncr of rn%' friends 

* 

FOR MALiS ONLYt What do you plan to d© about 
yeiif military servlcet 

L □ Enlist after high rhool 
2> P Wait until 1 am draftrd 
3, □ Enlist after T firUHh tradt* schnnh business 
school, or college 



□ 



5^ □ 



t n 



n 



a senior 
a fresh- 
rntircly 

a senior 
a fresh- 



4. Q Get an academic deferment 

5. □ Get a deferment other than an academic 

deferment 

6. G ^ military college or academy 

Here are Ave statements abeuf yoursejf. After you read 
eaeh statement, indicate how strongly you agree or dis- 
agree with it by placing an "X" In the appropnate box. 

I feel that I'm a person of worth, at Itest on en 
equal plane with others. 

G Strongly agree 

Q Agree 

□ Uncertain, but probably agree 

□ Uncertain 5 but probably disagree 
G Disagree 

□ Strongly disagree 

68. I certainly feel useleis at timei, 



6? 



2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 



1. □ 


Stron^^ly agree 


2. □ 


Agree 


3. □ 


Uncertain, but probably agree 


4. □ 


Uncertain but probably disagr 


5. □ 


Disagree 


6. □ 


Strongly disagree 



69, On the whole, I am latlsfled with myielf, 

1, Q Strongly agree 

2, □ Agree 

3, □ Uncertain, but probably agree 

4, n Uncertain but probably disagree 

5, Q Disagree 

fi, Q Strongly disagree 

70. All in all, I am inclined to feel that I am a failuri* 



I 7 



1. 


□ 


Strongly agree 


2. 


□ 


Agree 


3. 


□ 


Uncertain, but probably agree 


4. 


□ 


Uncertain but probably disagree 


3, 


□ 


Disagree 


6. 


□ 


Strongly disagree 


At 


timol 1 think 1 om no good at alU 


1. 


□ 


Strongly agree 


2_ 


□ 


Agree 


3." 


□ 


Uncertain, but probably agree 


4. 


□ 


Uncertain but probably disagree 


5. 


□ 


Disagree 


6. 


□ 


Strongly disagree 



CARD THREE 



In general, how ore inosf decisions between yoiJ l?". 
and your FATHiR made? 

1* Q ftitlicr usually dcu'su't vniv what I do 

2. Q 1 usually vavu do svhat 1 want lugarUlcss 

of \s luU my rather thinks 

3, Q I iHually ran inakc niy own clct;isinns^ but 

rny Fathor nvouIcI like for nie to considnf 
h\?> npinion 

4. Q My (>|iiiiinns usually are as iniportarit as 

iiiy rathor's in clcficliug what I should do 

5. Q I liavc* rfMisidrrahh^ cipjjnrtunity to inaku 

iTty awn drcisioiis^ but my fatlicr u-sunlly 
has thv fhial svoid 

6, 17,1 }sly ratluM' listrns to nir^ but usually he 

iiinkf'S thf' tlnrision 

7, Q My fatlipr usually just tells mc what to do 



During this pmt school year, how mueh time en 
the avtrege, have you spent In prQctiglng for, 
training for, or aetually conipeting In mteri cholsitic 
(vsriity m |unior varsity $ sports, thot if, in sports 
where your school compatei sgainst onothef 



school? 




1. 


□ 


Nonp, or alriiost none 


2. 


□ 


About J/g hour a day 


3. 


□ 


About ! hour a day 


4. 


□ 


About 1 J4 hours a day 


5. 


□ 


About 2 hours a day 


fi. 


□ 


Aboil t 2^2 hours a day 


7. 


□ 


About 3 hours a day 


8, 


□ 


Morti than 3 hours a day 



Pleast Indiimf^ by placing an 
following sfcfl^ments: 



'X" next f© the answer which best deicnbes how you personally feel about each of thi 



18. 



19, 



20, 



21, 



SucctSf In th© oQ€upctfiohQ\ world depends rnore 



on 


luck than dn abihty and wlllingnf 


^si to work. 


L 


Q Stroriffly ncfrco 




3. 


Q A^rucj. 

p Uticertain, but probably agree 




4. 


Q Uncertain, but probably disag 


rce 


5. 

6. 


Q Disagree 

Q Strongly disagree 





22. iducotloft fends to moke a person more tftthsppy 
than happy. 

L p Strongly disagree 

2. Q Disagree 

3. p IJnCortairu but probably disagree 

4. Q Unccrtairig but probably agree 

5. □ Agree 

6. Q Strongly agree 



A coli^ga education Is worth the time and effort It 

requires. 

1' Q Stnuif^ly disagree 
Q Disagree 

Q UiKCMtaiiu but probably cHsagree 
Q I'ricertnin, but probably agree 

P Strongly agree 



23. 



Except for gr@wing old and the like, a person hoi 
more i^ontrol oyer hli own future than do the forces 
of naiure or fste. 

1. p Strongly disagree 
Q IJisagree 

P Uncertain, but probably disagree 
P Untertain. but probably agree 
P Agrnc^ 
P Strongly agree 



24. 



iducpt^on Nil pi o person use Ms leisure tirnt to 
better ddvontsge^ 



25. 



P Strongly agree 

Q Uncertain, but probably agree 

Q Uncertain, but probably disagree 

IP Diiagree 

IP Strongly disagree 
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People who occept their condlttdn In life are hap-^ 
pier than those who try to change things* 



2. 
6. 



P Strongly agree 

□ Agree 

Q Uncertairu but probably agree 

P Uncortain^ but probably disagree 

Q Disagree 

O Strongly disagree 



Othar people hava more control over a person's 
future than th^ p#rson hlmitlf does. 

L □ Strongly agree 

2. □ Agree 

3. O Unrortaiiu but probably agree 

4. Q Uncertain^ but probably disagree 

5. Q Disagree 

6. Q Strongly disagree 

A perian should mm iome of his time In the proient 
to make plons for hfi future, 

1. Q Strongly disagree 

2. p D'm^rm 

3* El Uncertain, but probably disagree 

4. p Uncertain^ but probably agree 

5. P Agree 

6. P Strongly agree 
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Please Indicate which, if any, of th© fellowing acHyities you have fegularly parficipofed in this year. Answer oil 



items. 



Activity 


Have you regularly pafticipated 
this school year? 


No 


Yes 


26. Bniul or nrrju'stra 












28 DramnUrs 




— . — — — ^ 








30 Drbatrs 






31 Stuclcfit i^ov(*rnint!iU^ (stiulont coiHicil, class 
ofFirrn rti%) 




... _ = — ■ 


32 Laiii^iiatff clubs ( French. Gennan, Spanish, 






33 Jft)bb\ tir iiittMvst clubs (auto, broadcasting, 
jjiifitniTraphVi r jt]p, etc.,) 






~34 Sell Of)! service activities (stago or projuctlonist 


- 




3B Aihlctics: /^^/rrsrholnstic (varsity or junior var- 

] 






36 Acndcrnic Hnlijcct chibs (math., histDry. science, 
aMritmvtv, etc) 






37 Athletics: mfrmi rural 






38 Acadcriiic linnorary clubs or societies (National 
Mfstinr SotMctv. Kcv Club, otc) 






' 39 Athletic supijort chibs (officials chib, team man^ 
:ii|er. valor ijunrcL ctc>) 






40 C'atTcr Clubs like Future Tcarhers of Aincrica, 
FNA. FFA, etc. 






41 Ofher: fSi^ocifv) 







Which of the following cusroms and norms of socitty and its institutions can you ACCEPT EASILY, which do yeu ACCEPT 
RELUCTANnY, and which do you RiJECT OUTRIGHT? 



42, Abiding by laws yeu do not agree wifh? 

1' □ A(U-fM^^ easily 

2' □ Ac^rcpt rciuctantly 

3. C3 Rejec-t nutripbt 

4S. Conforming In matt^ri of perional clothing and 
grooming? 

i' O Acce'pt easily 
2^ □ AtTCpt relucia^itly 
□ ^i^F<'i nutrigbt 

44* Tha prolilbltlon agalnit mari 

1. □ Accept easily 

2, [31 Accept reluctantly 
:i □ hvjvvt outright 

45. Th© prohlblfion against LSD? 

K □ Accq[it cnMly 

2. p Acrqpi reluctantly 

3, p Rejrrt: ou trig! it 



46. The prohibition against drugs such as htroln mn4 
cocaln#? 

1 = O Accinpc easily 
2, □ Accept rehir.tantly 
□ ^<^'kct outright 



47. Tha pew^r and quihorlty of the ponct? 

1 . Q At'Cf^p^ easily 

2. □ Accept rcluc-taruly 
□ H^jcrCt outright 



48« The pow0f and authority of your teacher dnd 
principal? 

1 , □ Acct^pt easily 

2, P -Accept reluctantly 

3, □ Rc^jecU outright 
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49. 



Have your porents sfreised or emphaiized your 

geing ouf for on inferichelaiHc sport in high 
school? 

1 . n Vfs, tli«'v Imve strrssrcl it n Int 

2. n Vrs. tlii*y luiv(» strcssril it MonHHvhat 
n ^^'^^ but thry sukloin nu'ruicin it 

'I'' D 1 lu'V dim' I t t\rv nnv \\ ny or tlu' otiinr 

3. £1 So, xhvy \vnulcl lathor F not sfo nut for an 

intfrsfholnstic mort 



50. In general, how are rti^|t decisions between you 
arid your MOTHER m^dnt 

!• P My mother usiirtlty just tolls mv what to do 
2* □ My lunthcT llmvH to mv. but usually she 

_ nmk(;s the* cUHision 
3* Q I liavt* raiisid^^n^ailc' o|jpni iiunty to make 

niy own (lochufm. hut my inotluT usually 

lins tlir final vvqkI 
4, Q ^ly opinions ust^ally luv an important as 

my mother's in itericlini^ what I ?jhould do 
3* L] I ii-sunlly can rr^^ikr my own tlccision, but 

iii)^ motbrj' ^v"mi,l<^^ lik^^ (nr mv to consider 

luT (^])inion 

fi, □ I usually can do \vhat I want rrgardloss of 
what my motlicr Uiiiik.'^ 
CJ ^ly ^nntlu'r uHUPilsly tjcH'Hirt care what I do 



During the senior yeor of high lehool, many ifydenti hove rnade or plan to ineike oppll^ni^^n to ichools^ eoU 
leges, employers, or the military service. Below is s list of luch plaeei to which applicotfa'N^ are usually mode. 

The INSTRUCTIONS for answarlng this item arei Read over fhm entire list carefgljyi Then, l^^ltate {1 ) The num- 
ber ©f applications you haye made t© each ploce in the column APPllfD; (2) The numb^i^ of acceptancei ybu 
have received from each place in the column ACCEPTiD; (3) Thi number ef replies ym ^re awaiting from 
each place In the column AWAITING; (4) the number of rejectioni you have received ^wm each place in the 
column REJECTED; (5) If you itill plan to maNe □pplications^ indicate the number of applllicationi you plan to 
make to each place in the column PLAN TO. 

FOR EXAMPLE- John applied to 4 four-year coHegei and to 3 employers. He was accepl^^ by 2 of the col- 
leges, IS avvaiting a reply from 1, and was rejected by K Thus, on the line for *'Four Yec^r 'Colleges" he places 
Q 4 In the column APPLIED, a 2 in the column ACCEPTED, o 1 In the colunin AWAITING, m4 a 1 in the column 
RfJiCTiD. Of the 3 employeri John applied to, 2 have accepted hiffi and 1 has rejected him, Thus, on the line 
for ''Employer.i" he places a 3 in the column APPLIED, o 2 in th© column ACCEPTiD, an^ ^ ] in the column 
REJiCTED, 



IBM 1yiK' of Plarc 


Aj)pliofl 


Arct'l)to(l 


Bim OF PL4 
Avsaitinq^ 


R('KM-te<l 


Plan To 


Si --IS, I'radr or 'IVrluiical SrlitK)lH 












S6^0. T^usiiu^s Nursing Srh{^()lH 












61^65* \\\'() ^Vnr (Inintminity fir 
f luuor C !o]I(\£?c?i 












66-70. Four \ri\y CnllcgeH 












?1^7S* liinplnyers 












?6^B0, ^Ulitary Hcrvit cs 













CARD FOUR (Part 

The following two queirioni are about your FATHER'S job 
employed or If your FATHIR is deceased, please give the 
and the kind of job he LAST had. 



16^23* What Is the full name of the company, builntsi, or 
farm thai your FATHER works for? Far example^ 
General Motors Car Company. (If your FATHER 
wefki for himsilf, write ''self-employed" and give 
the name of your FATHiR's busineisj. 



As 16 --52) 

and his imployer. If your FATHP is not currently 
name of the employer your FATWR lost worked for 

What KIND OP WORK 4m% your FATHER do? 
(PLEASE TRY TO GIVB THE SPeCIPIC NAME OR 
Tiril OF HIS JOB, for i^^ample, *^del|yery truck 
dflver", and DESCRIBE he doei. For examplti 
'*he drives a loeal dellviry truck". ALSO? If your 
FATHER Is In the military^ (pJtflie GIVE HIS SPECIFIC 
MILITARY RANK), 



(i^anu* of romjmnys business, of fnnn 
whii^li oniploys your FATHER) 



SptH'ifin nnine or of FATHER'S 
job or his milUary rank) 

(Brief drScrii)tton what he docs) 
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How would you describe the INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLiTES In youp ichool, thof is, fhom stiidtnts amorifl the 
iQphomores, juniofs and seniors who regularly participate in iunior varsity or varsify ipoffs vy here your s€hod 
cQmpetes against other schools? In the spaces provided next to each characteristic, tndicote y/ifh an the 
approxlmata proportion of INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETES iri your school you baliivi ara described by eaeh of 
the following characteristici. 





Proporiion of jNTEnSCNOLJSTIC ArhfLETE£ 
dt:s£Tibed by each charff etc fistic 


Mom Than 
Half 


About 


Less Than 
Half 


flit f (it I f f i^yiL^ 


Alrnost 
All 




Half' 

— — 


Sonic 


A^lmost 


24, kjwWy iiitnrstucl in hcIiooI 






— — 






25* (»«'t alnntr well with tho tcnchcTs 












A ^ / i 1 1 f 1 1 IT* ' 1 

26p CauHr tmiihlr lor srluiol orhciab 






27* Intntul to gf> to roUugc 












28^ MMkr trouble for tlic tcacliiiTS 












29* Try hard to iriake good grades 












30* MiMiibcas of thu LEADING or crowd 












31. Ot^t simcial i)riviIogc%s krun tlm principnl 












33* Coint' finiii lainilirH where llui father has an im= 
portant or prc^tigcful job 












33* Grt in troiiblr with the police 












34* Get sptH^ial f3rivilegrH frorn the tearhcrs 












31* Art' coiisiclored iri the TOP SCHOLAR group 













Which sfydenti, among all the senlori In yoMr school 
orn INTiRSCHOLASTiC ATHLETES? Please mm^ thrta 
such. 

FirHt N"aTTic Lniit Nanie 

^^^^ 



48. Wha fi nov^ octlng Qm your fatlier? If y^y mtm 
adopted ccihilder ^ouf ^deptlv^ fcilh#r as yaur 
rtal father. 



l. 


□ 


My real father, wlia is livltig at home 


a. 


□ 


My feal father^ who is not livirf at honie 


3, 




stepfather 


4. 


□ 


My foster £athc*r 


s. 


□ 


My grandfatlier 


6, 


□ 


AnQther rdative (uncle, etc*) 


7, 


□ 


Arother adult 


8, 




No one 



1^t 
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49. 



How brighf or Intolllgonf do you fhink you aro in 
comparison with fho ofhof senior sfudonfs In your 
sehool? 

I. ['I AincMiq \\\v liii^lUr'Ht 
'i. [J Alnnr avt'ra^c 



50. 



During your senior year, how offen h 
adualiy tolkod with your FATHER about 
or not to continue your educatlor* 
school? 



high 



I . I I Scs rr.il tiniPH a \yvrk 

'1. [ \ AIhmii mwv a \vr('k 

[ I Srvj ral tirncH a rnoiuh 

D About niic a innntli 

fl Ahoni on(M' vsviy Ivvn in inoiiths 

(i. L J H('Vf*ial tiiiir?5 this sc'hfH)! y('ar 

7^ CJ Owvv or tuii'i^ thi^ ^rliool yrar 

H. [ ] Not vvi'W onre this Hrhnol yc^ar 

CARD FIVE CPart 



51. During your sonior year, how frequonfly has your 
FATHER encouraged you to continue your oduca« 
tion beyond high school^ that Is, to oo on to toch- 
nicol school, college, etc? 

Ai Irawt M-vt'ial liinrs a sxwk 
Abnlit tillCC M ssvvk 
H(»VfMal Ijifif'H a iTHMUh 
AImhu imvv [\ nifuilli 

Al)otit rtiirM vwvy hso fir \\\\'vv nUJllths 
Srvcial (iiiH's a yrar 
( or iwwi a y(*ar 
I ,rss ihan niH a y('iU' 

52, With respect to your own personal role in seeking 
to bring about changes In your high school and/or 
In other Institutions of our society, which ONi of 
the followiriy stateinents best describes your own 
position? 

I loMsiclfM mysrll an ar(i\isl 
I am in sy!n|jatliv u itii most (jf llu' 
at'iisish' ohjcHiisTs, hiii nni with all of 
ihcir iartic*^ 

I am 'lot rniotionally invohi^ch onr way 
or thn f)lh(M' 

1 am ruiE sure that I ai)j)nj\(> of sshat ilw 
activists arc trying tfs do, hut I have no 
Htrnng nhjrction to Irttin^ tluMn try 
I am in total cliHagn'fMiirnt svith tho 
nrtiviH!?^ 



Z [J 



n 
□ 



5. n 

Ai 16 — 64) 

Here Is a lisf of sports. Pleasa read \\\o cjuosHons very corefuljy ctncJ th©n answer ooch c|ueshon 











IF YOU DID GO OUT FOR THE SPORT; 




Tyijc of Sport 


As A Sriiinr; 
Did Vou Go Out 
For tlic- .Sjiort? 


As A S,-iiior: 
Did Ycm Play That 
Sport on? 


Did "S'ou 
Cnni|)it'!(' till! 
.Sfasoii? 






No 


\'cs 


Varsity 


junior 
Varsity 


Intra- 
mural 


Yes 


No 


16-18. 


Football 
















I9-.2V. 


liaskctball 
















22-25, 


















26-28. 


.SniTcr 
















29-31. 


Softball 
















32-34. 


Volleyball 
















35-37. 


Track 
















38-40. Cross-country 
















41-43. 


Wrestling 
















44-46. 


Ssviniining 
















4F-49. 


Gyrnriastirs 
















50-52. 


fiolf 
















53-55. 


Tptinis 
















56-58. 


Hockey 
















59-61. 


Bowling 
















62-64. Wcightlifting 
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CARD FOUR ( 

53. During the lasf few years or so, ha^ your FATHER 
wanted you to coriflhue your education beyond 
high school, thai is, to t|o to u Irude or isusinasi 
school, to collccje, oft,? 
L j I \ i hi' h.iH ii .1 int 

'i^ \ \ \i , li.ls It ^f i{Iir'uh,it 

'i I I Vrn, hilt iir h.*- .! hinni nn'Jit i» Mi('« j It 
1, I ; f |i' h.iMrt ^.liM iMH^ Ml lllr nlllCt 

( j S'm^ Im- xuhiIiI t,»lhr'i ill. if I (h«l ildl fM» 
|h \ niM I h I I'll ,i fh M i| 



53 — 78) 

54. What kind of reputation do you have among your 
teachers as far as your behavior goes? 

:i □ Fair 
A. [I Prior 



How would you doseribr iho TOP SCHOLARS in your school, that is, those ituHents among the sophomoros, 
juniors and seniors who c,o! iho highcf qrades? In tho spccei proyidod noxt to each charactoriit.e, mdicafe w.th 
Ln "X" fho approximato proportion of the TOP SCHOLARS in your school you bohovo are dascr.bod by each of 
t!in foWovvlnq rfiarcicteristici. 



(!liaract(risti(>s 



55 




s 


56. 


An IN ri:NH( iHOI.AS l ie (viirHlty or junior 
vnfMtv) .VllILI'Vi'KH 


57. 


(;ct ahMi^wvIl with iho teacluTS 




58, 


(ijtmr tfntihlr tnr St'luM)! (tfTliMaU 




59. 


liUcMiil to ifo to rollrgr 




60, 


I'lv haid tf) niaki^ finocl tcradrs 




61« 


M(Mn!i(Ms oi" Lhr LKADING or ' 


'FN" cTowci 


62. 


Mak(* tioublt' fnr ihr trachnrs 




63. 


Got spi'iial privihw'^ (unu j>!iiu^ii 




64, 


Oonw hrmi families uhcTr tin* 
irnpoi tant ni^ j3rnHtiguful job 


father has an 


65, 


Gvl in trouhlr with ihv pnlirr 





Proportion of TOP SCIJOLARS (kscribcd by 
rficit cliaracti risttc 



Morf* 'riiati 
Half 



Alin{)St 
Ail 



About 
Half 



LrsH i1ian 
Half 



Some 



Almost 
None 



Which itudents, among oil the seniors in your school, 
are TOP SCHOLARSt Please name three such students. 



First Nainn 



Last Naino 



66-^69, 
7C^73. 
74-77. 



78. 
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Who if now acting as your mothor? If you art 
adopted, consider your adoptive mother si your 
real mothtr. 

V □ My real mother, who living at home 
2! □ real motlicr, who is not living at home 
3, □ My stepmother 
4^ n My foster mother 

5. Q My grandinother 

6. □ Another relative (aunt, etc) 

7, □ Another adult 

8, G No one 



CARD FIVE (Part Bi 65 — 79) 



65. During the last few years or so, has yaur MOTHER 
wonfdd you fo conflnue your educaHon beyond 
high school, thaf Is, to go fo a trado or business 
school, to college, efc? 

I I Vf^. slic h.is slvi'^sril jl sniii(^\s li.n 

I 1 Vr?,, hill JiP Ij.,., N< hloni iiif'iiiifnifd it 

i I lij^in finr \shs^ fti ilif (hIkm' 

f I S<\ shf swriiM hillirr llhil I (lid \u)\ in) 

66. In goneralj how do you rafo your own athletic 
ability? 

[ ! Nf>t \(M s' i(n()(j in r///}' sport 

I ! (»n(Kl. hut iH)t s'rrv fMUsUinclin^ in otu' 

S) M)| } 

II (»n()(l, Inii not \v\\- (nitstnnclniLr in mcirr 
til fin onr spent 

1. I f >ntsia.iHlinq in otir Hport 



78. 



67* How good a student do you want to be In school? 

I. (J One f)f hvM sniflrnts iii ihr sc'filnr 
class 

□ ihv niitlcllc nl ilu' Hrnior t-Um 

[J In the* niitldic nf ilip snninr rlass 

I'* □ Ji^'^k Rond cnougli tn g{*t by 

3* □ I don't earn 

68* GDnerally, over the past 5 to 8 years, have your 
parenfs stressed or emphasized that you should 
try to come out on top In games, sports, and the 
like? 

CJ ilj^')^ U(MlI(l llltlu'r j l\ni (ly (o vouw 

fin Uip ]\] panics. sportH. vu% 
L ! 'Vhry hasm't sairl our way or annthrr 
L I ^^'^^ I>''t tlM'v havr ^^^l^|(irn nirntionrd it 
^- [J ^ t'^^ i^i^^y liavp stn'ssrd il sorrrcwliat 
LI V«'N. tlu^v havi' Htn^HSi'd it a Int 



69^77, V 
E 


/hich of fhe following have you been involved In, personally during the past two years? FOR 
ACH AGTIVITV, place a check in the appropriate box. 


CnL 


IS\ OIA I:D PliRSOSAJjy? 




69. 






Mrni'lu'.s in snfjjxirt (if a ('a use 


70. 
71. 






■Of^^ani^atinn nuM4in[|s tci jjlaTi Htratci^y for a (^ausf* 






Ca\al iMphts protc^stH 


72. 






Mi'nib(^rslijj) in organi/atinnH like VtudtMii^; U)V a /)rniorrntic 
.9(Harty, }'c)unL( /ini(Ma(7Uis for /MTrdoni, /'nitod .Vtudnnt 


73, 






Ht! ikf\s in sujiport nf a causn 

— = — --^ — -. — - — »-- -- _ 


74, 






Sit ins in HUj)port of a c^auHc 


75. 






Immmi atr(*stPd s\hil(* dcrnonstratini^ in Hupjjnrt of a causn 


76. 






Pnlirif'al ('a!nj)aigns in the roninmnity for a jKMSon and/or 
for a caiisiv support or ojij)ositron to the Viet Nam 

' '.^'i r 


77. 






None of \\\v aiicn e 



In high school, there are many reasons why one 
person chooses another person OF HIS OR HER 
OWN SEX as a friend. Behavioral scientists believe 
thqt one such reason may be that the persons have . 
similar post-high school educational plans or ex- 
pectations, e.g., a p^rion who expects to go to a 
four-year college may be more likely to choose as 
a friend another person who expects to go to a 
four-year college; sfmllsrly, a person who expects 
to complete his education with the high school 
diploma may be more likely to choose as a friend 
another person who has a similar expectation. To 
what extent have you t#nded to choose as fnends 
othei^ who have similar educational expectations 
fo yours? 

n To almost no fixteru 
2, To sorne extent 

'i d To a considerable extent 

D To a very great extent 

— 15 



79. 



school? 



□ It is not important to me personally that 
I be an athlete in school 

Qj It is somewhat import ant to tne personally 
that I be an athlete in school 

□ It is very important to mc personally that 
I be an athlete In school 
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ERIC 



CARD SIX 



In tenns of the following characteristics, how woyld you describe eoth of your three BEST FRIENDS? In the spaces 
provided, indicate with "an "X" whether the characteristic IS Descriptive or is NOT descriptive of Friend Number 
One, Friend Number Two, and Friend Number Three. 



( 'Jiarnt*t(M istic 

16. Aeti\(- in iniuis' s( luinl actis ituvs otlu'T 
than sjii Jits 


Friend Ninriber 
Our 


FritMicl Nuinber 
'Vwo 


Frienti Numbur 
I'hrcc 


IS 

J )esci ip- 


NOl^ 
l!)r'serip- 
ti\'e 


IS 

I)e«icri|:j- 
ti\'C 


NOT 
Di'snrii)- 

I l\ I 


IH 

D(?srrip- 

I IV I 


NOT 

Descfip- 

tl V'O 




17, Makes trrinhlr loi U'lHiw.i^ 








^ — 






18. !Vi<'s liarcl to niake l^chkI ^raden 














19. SliKjirs a lot 














20. i> a sriiior hi tfii^ Imol 














21. Mfnilua' of ihr LEADING or "IN" 

i liiWi] 














22. (ii'ts H|)(H-ial privih'Lres from ihr prin- 
cipal 














23. Is a ?*{n(}('i!l ill another liiuii sciiool 






— ^ 








24. Fntentls to '40 to eolle^e 




' ^ 










25. (iets speeial pri\ile^t*s froni the 
tearluTS 


— ■ " 


— 










26. CoMMthMec! in the TO? SCHOLAR 
m nvij) 














27. lias (hnppecl nnt nf hii^h s£^hf)ni 














28= Clauses iroul^ie for seliool ofUcMulH 














29. r.s an fN rEHSCIHOLASIlC: 

sitv f>r jnnlrir varsitv) A 1 HTjE I E 














30. < -(MUc^s fif)iM a faniilv \vhere the 
father lias an iini.jortant or [ires- 
tit^elul job 














31. Kealiv intei'ested iii st hnol 














32. <iets in tioul^le \sith thc^ jiolirr^ 














33, nislikes .srhnol 














34. (ieis alony well with ttsirhers 















36. 



During this sehoel year, did you aver stay oway 
from school jusf beeause you didn't want to go? 



35. Hew much formal educotion do@i or did your 
MOTHIR have? 

L □ ^'^'^^ ^t^'i" ^'\sth gradt^ 
2. □ Seventh. eiRhth. or ninth ^racU^ 

Q iVnth or elesfuith ^rade 
k [J Mi^li seliooI grnchintf^ 
5. Q Scitne rollf^^e. tratle, terhniraL or two ye'nr 

himines^ srhon] 
fi. [V] Colh*ge prachiati' 

7, [^] nrnchtate or professional srhonl 

8. □ Do not know 

37-38. Among the SENIORS IN YOUR SCHOOL, who do you usually coniider to b# your elostst or beif friends? 

First Name T^nst Natne First Name Last Name 



L □ No 

2- D Yes, for 1 or 2 days 

□ ^^^^ fo^' ^ tc) 6 days 

't' □ Yes, for 7 to L^ days 

3. n Yes, for 16 or more days 



37-^0. 



41 -44* 

THi IND. THANK YOU 
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^lUNiOR COLLEGES 



41-48. 



